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_ENTERTAINING SUMMER READING 





By ANDY ADAMS 
A Veteran of Ranch Life, and the Author of “The Log of a Cowboy ” 


A TEXAS MATCHMAKER 


“The charm of his bovk lies in its merry, laughing, outdoor spirit. 


the ranges, and is a book that anybody will like. 
— Chicago Record-Herald. 


ALICE BROWN’S 
HIGH NOON 


is a collection of the vividest, most original, quaintest, 
most fascinating love stories that could be imagined. 
Such ingeniousness of insight into feminine conscious- 
ness! Such dainty, delicate highmindedness in the 
maidens she portrays!”:— New York Evening Post. 
$1.50 


12mo. 


HILDEGARDE HAWTHORNE'S 
A COUNTRY INTERLUDE 


is infused with a nature sentiment, a delight in the 
expression of beauty and peace which the Summer 
woods and hills bring to the receptive soul.” — Brook- 
lyn Eagle. 12mo. $1.25. 


MARGARET SHERWOOD in 


DAPHNE 


has caught an echo from the pipes of Pan. To no less 
joyous and free inspiration could have been born her 
‘Daphne,’ which to describe would be to rob of its 
delicate charm.” — Life (New York). 12mo. $1.00. 


It is full of fun and of the free air of 


The cowboys in these pages are the genuine article.” 


Tllustrated by E. Boyd Smith. Crown 8vo. $1.50. 


MRS. WIGGIN’S 


REBECCA 
has appeared continuously on the list of the six best- 
selling books for the last six months. 
“* Rebecca’ is delightful from beginning to end.” 
— Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 12mo. $1.25. 


C. HANFORD HENDERSON’S 


JOHN PERCYFIELD 
is a book to live with companionably and deal with 
unhurriedly day by day. It is one of those musing, 
discursive writings in which the meditative mind takes 
great delight.” — Milwaukee Free Press 
Crown 8vo. $1.50. 


CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM in 


JEWEL 
has drawn one of those delightfully natural pictures 
of child life which have a charm for all classes of 
readers. The heroine is a lovable child, and is blessed 
with a sense of humor.” — New York Times. 

12mo. $1.50. 


Important Announcement 


A NEW BOOK 
by Kate Douglas Wiggin 


Author of “ Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” will appear in September. 
Particulars will be announced later. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
BOSTON AND NEW YORK 
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$30 to Colorado and Back 


From Chicago, every day June 1 to September 30. Return 
limit, October 31. Two through trains every day via the 





Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
and Union Pacific Line 


This is the route of the Colorado Special, leaving Chicago 
9.45 every morning and arriving in Denver the next afternoon. 


Another good train leaves Chicago 10.25 in the evening, 
reaching Denver early the second morning. 


Descriptive folders free. 


F. A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent CHICAGO 

















CALIFORNIA AND BACK 
RATE CUT IN TWO 


August 15 to September 10 








Ride on California Limited - 
Or go in tourist sleeper 


Eat Harvey meals 

Cool trip through Southwest 
Land of Enchantment 

See Grand Canyon of Arizona 
en route 








SANTA FE 


J. M. CONNELL, GEN. AGT. 109 Adams Street, CHICAGO 
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The Celebrated 
Japanese Calendars for 1905 


Now is the right time to order for the season’s trade. Trade 
discount furnished on application. Trial orders should be 
accompanied by remittance either in draft or postal order. 


On Crépe Paper in Book Form 
Monthly Changes of Japanese Street Scenes... 
The Months of Japanese Children . 
The Landscapes of Tokyo . . 
Japanese Street Scenes, Favorite Flowers, ete. 
“ and Landscapes . 


Calendar in Japanese Towels 


Hanging Calendars 

The Favorite Flowers ot Japan (on Ciépe Paper) . 
Japanese Street Scenes in Kakemono(Monthly alterable) 
Japanese Landscapes and Flowers in Kakemono 

(Monthly alterable) . , eo 2 « 2° 
Pagoda Calendar for 1905 .20 
The Favorite Flowers of Japan on ‘Damask Kakemono 2.00 
Calendar in Hand-painted Silk Frame with Silk Cord 1.25 

“ “ Embroidered “ “ “ “ “ 2 00 


Calendar in Embroidered Sik Stand 
Calendar for1905 . . . ._+« 


Picture Postcards of hese Senne 
by Japanese Artist. Hand-printed in full colors on Japan- 
ese Paper. Price 30 cents per packet of 6 different cards. 


T. HASEGAWA, Publisher 


38 Yotsuya Hommura TOKYO, JAPAN 














Special Library Catalogues 





and lists—we publish the best and most 
complete issued by any bookseller. 


Books of all Publishers 


are carried in our stock, which is larger 
and more general than that of any other 
house in the United States. 





Librarians and Book 





Committees 





receive efficient service, both in the way 
of information and the supplying of all 
books. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 
CHICAGO 



































MARRIAGE 


AND 


DIVORCE 


There was a time when men stole wives, when they 
bought wives, when they got wives free, and when 
they expected dowries. There was a time when 
women did not marry at all, when one woman mar- 
ried a number of men, when with other women she 
married one man, and when alone she was married 
toa husband. At different periods either, man or 
wife, could terminate the relation; only one or the 
other could do so; neither could; nor could both. 
This evolution of marriage and divorce, under prim- 
itive and subsequent social conditions, is interest- 
ingly and accurately told by Professor George E. 
Howard in a three-volume work entitled 


A History of Matri- 
monial Institutions 


Present and past conditions in England are related 
in ample detail, and the peculiar matrimonial prac- 
tices in our own colonies receive fuller attention here 
than in any other book, as does also the history of 
divorce. A most complete narrative on the develop- 
ment of the family, and an invaluable presentation 
of the status of marriage and divorce. 


Three vols., gilt top, dark green art buckram. 
$10.00 net; prepaid, $10.72. 





THE CODE OF 
HAMMURABI 


(KING OF BABYLON ABOUT 2250 B. C.) 


The popular demand for this remarkable codifica- 
tion of ancient Babylon’s laws exhausted the first 
edition within some two months after its publica- 
tion. The 


SECOND EDITION 


is now on the market. [If at all interested in ancient 
civilizations, or if you wish an epitome of social life 
in those early days, you should have a copy of this 
book. 


Large 8vo, 214 pp.+104 plates, cloth, gilt top, 
$4.00 net; prepaid $4.28. 
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At all booksellers, or direct from 


The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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NEW BOOKS 


FOR SUMMER READING 








A Story of the Red Cross 


Founder of the American National Red Cross and President 1881-1904 


T he story of the Red Cross, its growth, its struggle for recognition, and its final acceptance by the nations, comes 
with unusual interest and authority from the one whose name has been inseparably connected with the organization 
from the beginning. Miss Barton’s book will appeal instantly to all interested in political history and the social 


By CLARA BARTON 


influences that make for the best in humanity. 


Illustrated. 12mo. 


Cloth. $1.00 net. Postage, 10 cents additional. 





As a Chinaman 
Saw Us 
Selections From the Letters 
of an Educated Chinaman 


Covering a decade spent in Amer- 

ica and addressed to a friend in 

China, who had seen few foreigners. 

12mo. Cloth. $1.25 net. Postage, 
10 cents additional. 





How to Know the 


Butterflies 


By JOHN HENRY COMSTOCK, 
Professor of Entomology in Cornell 
Univ., and ANNA BOTSFORD 
COMSTOCK, Lecturer in Nature 
Study in Cornell University. 

With 45 full-page colored plates, 
and many illustrations in the text. 
Cloth. 8vo. $2.25 net. Postage, 

27 cents additional. 





Little 
Gardens 


By 
CHARLES M. SKINNER 


Author of “Myths of Our Own 
Land,” “ Nature in a City Yard,” 
ete. 


An attractive and helpful book on 
gardening from the standpoint of 
the man who must confine his ambi- 
tions to a city dooryard or a small 
country place. Illustrated with 
working diagrams and views. 


Cloth. Decorative Cover. 
$1.25 net. 
Postage 10 cents additional. 


Dollars and Democracy 


By Sir PHILIP BURNE- 
JONES, Bart. 

With many illustrations from his 
own drawings. A volume of friendly 
criticism and commendation, written 
out of the author’s impressions of 
American social and public life ob- 
tained in his recent sojourn of a year 
in the United States. 

Cloth. $1.25 net. Postage, 10c.add. 








The Book of School 
and College Sports 
By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 


With editorial revision by Ralph D. 
Paine, Edward N. Robinson, W. A. 
Schick, Jr., Ronald T. Abercrombie 
and others. 


12n0. Illustrated. $1.75 net. 
Postage, 15 cents additional. 





NEW FICTION 





Nancy Stair 
By ELINOR MACARTNEY LANE 
Author of “ Mills of God.” 
Frontispiece. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


My Li’l’ Angelo 


By ANNA YEAMAN CONDICT 
Colored Frontispiece. Cloth. $1.25. 


| In which a woman tells the truth 
about herself. 


By AN ANONYMOUS AUTHOR 
12mo. Cloth. $1.50. «¢ 





Dorothea 
By MAARTEN MAARTENS 
A new story by the author of “ God’s Fool,” 
* Joost Avelingh,” ete. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


The Mother of Pauline 
By L. PARRY TRUSCOTT 
12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


The Vineyard 
By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 














D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Pablishers, New York 
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THE FUTURE OF VERSE. 


An interesting essay on “The Future of Eng- 
lish Verse’ is contributed by Mr. Henry New- 
bolt to ‘The International Quarterly.’ As one 
of the most vigorous and agreeable of living 
English verse-makers, Mr. Newbolt is well worth 
listening to, and his optimistic temper leads him 
to conclusions that cannot fail to prove gratify- 
ing to all with whom poetry is a serious con- 
cern, and who believe with Shelley that the 





we are the unacknowledged legislators of the 
world. 

Mr. Newbolt begins by quoting these remarks 
made in conversation by the late Frederick 
Myers: ‘ There is no future for English verse; 
English poetry has come to an end. . . . Blank 
verse is worked out, and the rhymes have 
all been used up. The only one left was heaven 
and Devon, and now that has been taken; there 
are no more new ones.’ Since Mr. Newbolt was 
himself the appropriator of the rhyme thus 
whimsically characterized as ‘ the only one left,” 
his attention was naturally arrested by the 
assertion so dogmatically made. It had a per- 
sonal bearing, because, if it was true, Othello’s 
occupation was indeed gone. But he dissented 
strongly from the pronouncement, and after- 
wards was constrained to express his own view 
to the contrary in the paper which is now before 
us. That view, as briefly stated by him, is that 
‘English verse will at any rate not come to an 
end because there is no possible future before 
it; on the contrary, it is a mine with more than 
one old seam unexhausted and a number of new 
seams almost unopened, though here and there 
we may detect the shafts and pick-marks of 
past centuries about their approaches.’ 

To lead up to his own argument, Mr. New- 
bolt next falls foul of Mr. William Archer, who 
is perhaps unduiy conservative in his insistence 
upon an adherence to the old forms and models 
of verse. Mr. Archer is all for the orthodox 
rhythms, and looks askance upon the efforts of 
recent poetry to escape from their trammels. 
He complains that Mr. Stephen Phillips and 
‘several other poets of real ability make a prac- 
tice of slighting or deliberately misplacing 
accent.’ Admitting that good blank verse must 
not be too monotonously iambic, he neverthe- 
less insists that ‘there must be a limit to per- 
missible departure from the normal and reg- 
ular line.’ Having illustrated by ample quota- 
tion these two opposing views, Mr. Newbolt 
makes an epigrammatic summary of the logical 
impasse to which they seem to lead us: ‘We 
are thus in a doubly hopeless position; those 
who follow Mr. Frederick Myers forbid any 
repetition of the past; while those who follow 
Mr. William Archer still more strenuously for- 
bid anything except a repetition of the past.’ 

Mr. Newbolt’s way of extricating poetry from 
this tangle is to welcome the licenses of modern 
poets as legitimate extensions of metrical art, 
and to foresee a constantly increasing divergence 
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from the conventional canons of rhythmical 
composition. He holds that ‘ there is practically 
no known limit to the variety of blank verse,’ 
that bad rhymes are sometimes better than good 
‘ones because of the relief they afford to a 
wearied sense, and that ‘ the expansion of Eng- 
lish verse must be accomplished by the explora- 
tion and conquest of new metres.’ All of these 
‘views are cleverly supported by skilful argu- 
ments and modern instances; but they seem to 
us to constitute a dangerous body of doctrine. 
Nothing is really gained by showing that the 
great poets have all been guilty upon occasion 
of gross irregularities. The liberties which a 
Milton or a Shelley takes with his material are 
usually (although not always) justified by the 
felicity of the results produced; the average 
minor poet of our day will, however, do well to 
avoid imitating the vagaries of his masters, and 
confine himself to the study of their normal 
manner. 

The attempt to follow the masters also in 
their departures from precedent is apt to have 
disastrous consequences —a fact of which the 
examination of some hundreds of volumes of 
very modern verse has made us painfully aware. 
We find that whenever we venture to point out 
some marked cacophony of diction or some gross 
violation of obvious metrical requirement, we 
promptly hear from the aggrieved bard, and the 
burden of his message is that Shakespeare or 
Coleridge or Tennyson did thus and so. With 
mingled scorn and triumph, the illustrative 
verses are paraded before our chastened gaze, 
and we are presumably crushed by the evidence. 
That we are not crushed in reality is due to the 
fact that two ways of escape lie before us. One 
of them is to retort boldly: ‘If so—the less 
Shakespeare [or Coleridge, or Tennyson] he;’ 
the other is to examine the case closely, when 
we shall usually discover that there is no real 
resemblance between the passages brought into 
comparison. The technical criticism of new 
poetry would come to an end altogether if it 
were once allowed that the old masters, in their 
every line, offered us impeccable models and 
texts of canonical authority. And yet this is 
what the greatest part of Mr. Newbolt’s argu- 
ment, and the argument of most other modern 
advocates of vers libres, reduces to. They begin 
by telling us that we should not bow down to 
authority, and they end by the triumphant cita- 
tion of chapter and verse in support of what- 
ever eccentricity they may at the moment be 
engaged in defending. 

The upshot of Mr. Newbolt’s discussion seems 
to be that the hope of poetry is in the develop- 
ment of freer and more flexible verse-forms, 
that a writer should be applauded rather than 
censured for his lapses rem regularity. For 
our part, we are inclined to think that such 





encouragement of license is ill-advised, and that 
we shall continue to get far too much of it with- 
out this special provocation. One of the most 
marked vices of current literature, verse and 
prose alike, is a painful straining for effect, a 
determination to be original at whatever cost. 
But the sort of originality thus achieved is 
purely superficial, and does not conceal, for any 
reader of critical discernment, the poverty of 
the underlying thought. The poet who really 
has something to say, and who possesses in any 
measure the divine gift of expression, need feel 
no compunction about using the old rhymes 
and rhythms in the old accepted way. It is the 
spirit that truly matters, and not the mechanics 
of construction. To hesitate at the employment 
of the measures long since perfected is to be 
daunted by the veriest bugbear imagined by 
timid souls for their own undoing; the old bot- 
tles will do well enough if the wine is but new. 
We are minded at this moment of the young 
American poet who has recently wrought, in the 
orthodox forms and upon one of the most 
timeworn of themes, an imaginative structure 
of fresh and wonderful beauty—a modern 
poem in every essential sense—yet whose 
achievement has been censured by horny-eyed 
critics because it dared to take for its frame- 
work so old a story as the Prometheus myth. 

That poetry is at present suffering a decline 
the world over is probably true, but only the 
observer of little faith can believe that it is 
going into definite bankruptcy. The history of 
literature offers too many instances of renewed 
life following upon decline to give countenance 
to any such doleful vaticination. ‘These cyclic 
changes are inevitable in the course of artistic 
development of whatever sort, and the alterna- 
tion of ebb and flow never fails. In English 
poetry, for example, a single instance should 
suffice to strengthen the faintest of heart. 
When, about sixty years ago, the great poetic 
impulse of the early nineteenth century was 
well-nigh spent, the outlook seemed no brighter 
than is ours to-day ; yet a generation later, Eng- 
lish song was again at full tide, and the age of 
Tennyson and Swinburne had come fairly to 
rival the age of Shelley and Wordsworth. 

We are not, then, greatly concerned about the 
exhaustion of rhymes and rhythmes that so 
depressed Mr. Myers, nor are we of the opinion 
that in the new veins which Mr. Newbolt would 
have us open is the hope of English poetry. 
New departures there will doubtless be, new 
intricacies of melodious design and subtle new 
harmonies of poetic diction; but they will not 
be forced, they will appear as the natural utter- 
ance of the poets of the new race. And there 
will be such poets, not because of the invention 
of new forms demanding embodiment, but 
because the ever-changing life of the human 
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soul will make imperative its need of new self- 
expression. And men will come more and more 
to realize, in the words of John Stuart Mill, 
that from the poets.alone they may learn what 
are ‘the perennial sources of happiness, and 
they will look back upon Matthew Arnold as the 
truest of prophets when he declared the future 
of poetry to be ‘ immense.’ 








THE LAST HOME OF SHELLEY. 


(Special Correspondence of THE DIAL.) 
Bay of Lerici, Italy, July 8, 1904. 

Presumably there are many Shelley lovers in 
different parts of the world who will recall this 
eighty-second anniversary of Shelley’s death, 
July 8, 1822. But, as far as I can judge, my own 
celebration here on the shores where he made his 
last home, and from which he departed on that 
fatal sail from which he was never to return, is 
quite a solitary one. ‘Ecco! Casa di Shelley!’ 
ejaculated the boatman, as we rounded the point 
of San Terenzo, after a two hours’ sail with 
favoring winds from Spezia, and our boat danced 
on the waves of the Bay of Lerici — ‘this divine 
bay,’ as Shelley called it. Nor does the adjective 
seem excessive to one who looks upon it; for even 
the Bay of Naples, though larger, is scarcely more 
beautiful. Almost land-locked by rugged castles 
at either end, the waves wash a sandy beach on 
which a few houses are picturesquely grouped, 
with a background of gently-sloping hills covered 
with woods of ilex and walnut. No wonder that 
Shelley loved the spot, and wrote of it in one of 
his last letters, ‘My only regret is that the sum- 
mer must ever pass.’ 

The house being vacant, and the padrone hav- 
ing an eye to a possible tenant, we had no diffi- 
culty in getting admission. There have been 
changes, of course, in these eighty-two years. The 
location is no longer as solitary, nor are the 
inhabitants of San Terenzo as wild and noisy, nor, 
owing to a modern road, does the house stand 
in the very midst of the waves as described by 
Mrs. Shelley in her account of the life there. But 
the interior is quite the same,— a central room, 
three small bed-rooms leading out of it but with- 
out other entrance, a kitchen dark and gloomy at 
the back of the house and across the stairway 
landing; furniture seant and shabby, and of the 
familiar lodging-house type; looking-glasses and 
faney clocks galore, but not one comfortable 
chair, nor the vestige of a rug to relieve the 
uneven and dingy stone floor; not so much as a 
closet or wardrobe, or even a hook on which to 
hang a coat or gown. If, outside, one under- 
stands Shelley’s love of the place as a_ poet, 
equally inside one understands Mary Shelley’s 
hatred of it as a housekeeper. [Ill-constructed, 
unventilated, and without a single modern conve- 
nience even to-day, its only attraction is the 
wide terrace running entirely across the front of 
the house. This commands the whole beautiful 
view of the tideless beach, the blue waters, 





wooded hills, precipitous rocks, the near castles of 
Lerici and San Terenzo, and the distant point of 
Porto Venere. Here, one may truly feel Shelley 
as a ‘presence plain in the place,’ may fancy him 
walking up and down, adding new stanzas to the 
‘Triumph of Life,’ or writing some of the lovely 
lyries so full of local color,— 
“Where music and moonlight and feeling are one,’ 
or. 
’ ‘I sat and saw the vessels glide 
Over the ocean bright and wide, 
Like spirit-wingéd chariots sent 
O’er some serenest element 
For ministrations strange and far.’ 


I have been glad to receive here two interesting 
recent books on Shelley, — the privately-printed 
‘Appreciation’ by Mr. Thomas R. Slicer, and a 
book printed by the Clarendon Press of Oxford, 
‘An Examination of the Shelley Manuscripts of 
the Bodleian Library,’ by Mr. C. D. Locock, B.A. 
Two such books, one a sympathetic considera- 
tion of Shelley as man and poet, the other a tex- 
tual study of a kind almost never accorded to a 
modern poet, are an emphatic testimony of the 
great change that has come over the public atti- 
tude regarding Shelley in these latter days. At 
the time of his death, searcely fifty people knew 
anything about his poetry. Oxford University, 
which had turned him out and badly treated him 
during his life, made tardy recognition of his 
merits seven years after his death by holding a 
debate between Oxford and Cambridge under- 
graduates as to which was the greater poet, Byron 
or Shelley. To be sure, Byron was declared the 
greater by a majority of fifty-seven, — a decision 
which would probably be reversed now,— but it 
showed at least an appreciation of his genius 
which has been growing year by year ever since. 
Robert Browning’s ‘Memorabilia,’ — 


‘Ah, did you once see Shelley plain, 
And did he stop and speak to you?’ 


is one of the finest tributes ever paid by one great 
poet to another. Rossetti, Garnett, Forman, and 
Dowden, by notes, biographies, and _bibliogra- 
phies, have made such careful and exhaustive 
studies of every scrap of his writing that we are 
now in a position to understand and enjoy Shel- 
ley as well as so peculiar a genius ever can be 
understood. It cannot be said that these two lat- 
est books add anything very essential; yet they 
are both written in the spirit commended by Mr. 
Swinburne thirty years ago in his essay on Shel- 
ley,—‘they help us toward a true text of our 
greatest modern poet.’ 

Italy, with good reason, claims Shelley as al- 
most her very own. Here he spent the last four 
years of his life, here his best poetry was writ- 
ten, here he came to his untimely death, and here 
all of his material part that was spared from 
flood and fire lies buried. A monument by 
an Italian sculptor at Via Reggio commemorates 
his memory on the shores he loved so well; but it 
is in the Bay of Lerici, off the line of tourist travel 
and seldom visited, that one finds oneself in the 
very spot dearest of all to Shelley’s heart and 
most congenial to his poetic spirit. 


AnNA Benneson McManan. 
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The Heo Books. 





A FOLLOWER’S VIEW OF WHISTLER.* 


It is a pity, from one point of view at least, 
that so much has been written about Mr. James 
MeNeill Whistler since his death just a year 
ago. The flood of reminiscence and criticism 
has, to be sure, aroused an interest in Whistler 
the man, and to some extent also in Whistler 
the artist, in quarters where he was hitherto 
quite unknown. But hasty comment and 
garbled anecdotes soon satisfied that interest, 
and by the time the best articles and the first 
books were ready some of us had to confess to 
being a little tired of Mr. Whistler’s unparal- 
lelled egotism and ‘amazing’ eccentricity in 
manners and nocturnes. And yet, if the news- 
paper anecdotes and magazine ‘ appreciations’ 
had a certain charm — that charm which crops 
out in everything that is written, however per- 
functorily, about Mr. Whistler, —so much the 
more are the longer and really adequate disquisi- 
tions that are still appearing calculated to win 
and hold even a waning attention. For Mr. 
Whistler had the distinction, rare in this pleas- 
antly conventional age, of holding with all his 
soul to one supreme conviction ; and if his creed 
involved the assumption that nobody was quite 
so important as Mr. Whistler, it was not unique 
in that respect, but rather in the tenacity with 
which he clung to it, and in the essential and 
wholly delightful absurdities with which he 
emphasized its principal tenets. 

This is possibly a roundabout way of explain- 
ing that, while the expectation aroused by the 
announcement of a new book about Whistler 
may no longer have as keen an ede as could be 
wished, the book itself may safely be counted on 
to create enthusiasm. Particularly is this true 
of the latest addition to Whistler literature, — 
a stout quarto volume with the title ‘ Whistler 
as I Knew Him,’ by Mr. Mortimer Menpes. Its 
distinction among books on the same subject 
lies first in the number and beauty and interest 
of its illustrations, and next in its fresh and 
valuable point of view. Mr. Menpes met 
Whistler while the latter was engaged in print- 
ing his Venetian etchings, instantly recognized 
his genius, and forthwith left the schools at 
Kensington to become his bond-slave, ‘ follower,’ 
and friend. In the characteristic course of a 
friendship with Whistler, he finally became an 
enemy and an outcast, whose very name the 
Master professed to have forgotten. But he 
bore his exile from the ranks of the ‘ followers’ 
philosophically; and now, looking back with 
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vivid pleasure to the days of his discipleship, he 
writes of the Master with dignity and respect 
quite untainted by bitterness. In addition to 
his intimate knowledge of the man and the 
artist, Mr. Menpes has another important quali- 
fication for making a book about Whistler. He 
owns a large and representative collection of 
Whistler’s etchings and dry-points, and a press 
whose excellent work dates back in some meas- 
ure to his early apprenticeship under Whistler, 
who taught him the art of printing and even 
allowed him the special privilege of printing 
from his own cherished plates. All the etchings 
and dry-points reproduced in the present vol- 
ume, and constituting three-fourths of the hun- 
dred and thirty-four full-page illustrations in 
tint and color, are from proofs owned by Mr. 
Menpes. Among them are several first states, 
unique impressions, and series of variant prints 
from the same plate, which, besides being of 
intrinsic interest, serve to throw light on Whist- 
ler’s painstaking methods of work. These are 
also described in detail, but without technical- 
ity, in the chapter entitled ‘The Etcher.’ 
Besides the hundred etchings, there are about 
thirty illustrations exemplifying every other 
department of Whistler’s artistic activity except 
mural decorating, and several portraits from 
Mr. Menpes’s plates or from photographs. All 
the illustrations were printed and engraved at 
Mr. Menpes’s own press, under his personal 
supervision. This means that the work is 
exceedingly well done, and has something of 
Whistler’s spirit. It is a pity that the relation 
between pictures and context is not closer. 
Some of the less familiar etchings and paintings 
need a word of comment, and some suggestion 
of the basis on which a selection was made 
would not come amiss. But perhaps all this 
would be contrary to the Whistlerian canon 
which declares that pictorial and literary art 
are utterly divergent in aims and methods; or 
to that other canon which advises the ‘ plain 
man’ to keep clear of matters artistic, since 
he does not and never can understand them. 
However this niay be, Mr. Menpes has chosen 
to write not a critique of Whistler’s art, nor a 
formal exposition of ‘its prineiples, but a series 
of familiar essays, each dealing with some phase 
or other of Whistler as Mr. Menpes knew him 
in his prime. The latter is not an artist in two 
mediums, like the author of ‘The Gentle 
Art of Making Enemies’; his literary work is 
painstaking but not finished, his sense of humor 
of the inexpressive English sort that we Ameri- 
cans should call merely good-natured tolerance 
of other men’s foibles. But his genuine admira- 
tion for Whistler gives force to his style and 
vitality to his portraiture, which, considering 
the close relation between the two men, seems 
to be just and well-balanced, though more 
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superficial in some directions than we have a 
right to expect. 

For example, the worst chapter in the book is 
the introductory one, which is sharp with irrita- 
tion over what Mr. Menpes considers the glib 
exaggerations of many of Whistler’s critics, and 
their too enthusiastic attention to his literary 
achievements. Mr. Menpes considers ‘ The 
Gentle Art’ a dangerous document, and per- 
haps it is if one misses its point and unity and 
— in viewing it as so much biographical 

ata, by which Whistler and the Enemies are to 
be known to posterity, instead of as a caustic 
and very brilliant satire upon modern esthetic. 
But perhaps it is too much to expect one of the 
Enemies to understand the impersonal bearings 
of ‘ The Gentle Art.’ 

The lack of penetration shown in the preface 
is offset by a fascinating first chapter, called 
‘In the Day’s Round,’ which describes a typical 
day spent in Whistler’s company. It began 
invariably with an imperious summons, which 
arrived by the first post, and in obedience to 
which Mr. Menpes hurried to Whistler’s house. 
Together the two would proceed to the studio, 
where the first business of the day was the 
reading of Whistler’s invariably exciting mail, 
and the making of elaborate plans for ‘ scalp- 
ing’ the venturesome writers. Then Whistler 
would take his little pochade box, and they 
would stroll off to the Embankment or down a 
side street in Chelsea, and the Master would 
sketch. 

‘It might be a fish-shop with eels for sale at 
so much a plate, and a few soiled children in the 
foreground; or perhaps a sweet-stuff shop, and the 
children standing with their faces glued to the 
pane. There we would stay and paint until luncb- 
eon time, sitting on rush-bottomed chairs borrowed 
from the nearest shop. Wherever Whistler went 
he caused interest and excilement: men, women 
and children flocked about him —especially chil- 
dren, Chelsea children, shoals of them. If one 
of them appealed to Whistler from the decorative 
standpoint, he would say, “ Not bad, Menpes, eh?” 
This was perhaps a very soiled and grubby little 
person indeed. But Whistler would take her 
kindly by the hand and ask her where she lived; 
and the three of us would trot along to ask the 
mother if she might sit, the child with its 
upturned, flower-like though dirty face, gazing 
with perfect confidence at Whistler. And the Mas- 
ter would talk to her in a charmingly intimate 
way about his work and his aspirations. “Now 
we are going to do great things together,” he 
would say; and the dirty-faced child, blinking up 
at him, seemed almost to understand.’ 


Then would come the tussle with the mother, 
who naturally wanted to wash her child, and 
finally the three would hurry back to the studio 
for luncheon — cooked by Whistler himself — 
and a long afternoon of work. When the child 





had gone off, tired but happy over the toys that 
it was part of Menpes’s duty to provide for her, 
the two friends visited the tailor, — where the 
discussion over the Master’s wardrobe ‘ gener- 
ally ended in a violent attack on the tailor,’ — or 
made the round of the galleries, Whistler drop- 
ping an enigmatic ‘Ha! ha! amazing!’ here 
and there. Then came dinner at the Arts Club, 
perhaps a visit to the theatre, where Whistler’s 
strange antics diverted attention from the stage, 
and afterwards a supper at the Hogarth Club. 
Here Whistler gathered all the men about him 
by the sheer fascination of his talk. Finally 
there was the walk home, — always around by 
the embankment, — 
‘To look at some nocturne, perhaps a fish-shop, 
which Whistler was trying to commit to memory. 
He would talk aloud as he created the idea for one 
of his marvellous pictures: ‘‘ Look at that golden 
interior with the two spots of light, and that old 
woman with the chequered shawl. See the warm 
purple tone outside going away up to the green of 
the sky, and the shadows from the windows 
thrown on the ground. What an exquisite lace- 
work they form!” He would say all this aloud, 
and I would walk back with him to his studio, and 
talk with him, sometimes, until two o’clock in the 
morning. ‘Then he would say, as I was leaving: 
“ Now, Menpes, remember, I want you to be here 
early in the morning. As for me, I am going to 
make my mind a blank until I paint that fish-shop, 
and you must be here early.”’ 
And no matter how early he arrived, Whist- 
ler was always ready, alert, sparkling, exquisite, 
indefatigable, — and with thought for nothing 
but his own affairs. No wonder that the Fol- 
lowers, whose youthful enthusiasms furnish 
material for Menpes’s most interesting chapter, 
never confided their association, much less their 
individual ambitions, to the Master who inspired 
them. He would have laughed them to scorn, 
and then set them to grinding ink for him. 
Two of the Followers, Menpes and Walter Sick- 
ert, were acknowledged pupils of Whistler, 
though he never set them tasks nor looked at 
their finished work, nor gave them formal | 
instruction of any kind. But they felt, and 
no doubt rightly, that his companionship was 
worth more to them than the systematic criti- 
cism of a less gifted teacher. He dropped them 
encouraging words occasionally, and once he 
confided to them the secret of drawing, as it 
had been revealed to him in Venice. But 
though they seldom dared ask questions, the 
had the freedom of the studio, could watc 
Whistler at work day after day, study his 
methods, and feel his influence. Over all the 
Followers this influence was supreme, and they 
carried Whistler’s paradoxical creed to more 
paradoxical extremes. 

‘Nature, we said, is for the painter a denpcaitve 
patch; a portrait, a blot of color, merely an object 
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in relation to a background. ... For the painter, 
nature should be tilted forward and without dis- 
tance —a Japanese screen, a broad mass of tones 
—a piece of technique. The face in a portrait 
should not be more important than the back- 
ground. The moment you realized that it was a 
face, the literary art came in. ... In the end we 
swept away all faces. Features, we felt, were 
unnecessary.’ 


When Whistler talked of breadth and sim- 
plicity, the Followers’ pictures resembled clean 
sheets of paper. Then they caught the ‘ grey- 
panel’ craze, and saw Nature, which they had 
previously painted in prismatic tints, in dull 
monotone. Next, in a moment of revolt, they 
cast loose from all Whistler’s methods except his 
boldness and originality, and one of them went 
so far as to etch a plate every day at luncheon 
with a four-tined fork, by way of extra bold- 
ness. Menpes made a proof from one of the 
plates, which had been intended for the portrait 
of a celebrated lady artist, and it was found to 
bear more resemblance to a rainy day. But that 
did not disturb the Follower’s serenity, nor his 
belief in his own and Whistler’s genius. 

Other chapters are equally full of quotable 
bits, but space forbids more than a hasty glance 
at them. It is pleasant to find that according 
to Mr. Menpes, Whistler did not catch and fry 
his landlady’s pet goldfish because he disliked 
their names of Rose and Fanny, but merely told 
the story about another eccentric painter. The 
celebrated quarrel with the Royal Society of 
British Artists has a chapter to itself. Whist- 
ler’s parting shot, uttered when he and his 
following withdrew from the Society,— I am 
taking with me the Artists, and I leave the 
British,—has here a diverting sequel. Mr. 
Menpes met the party at the Hogarth Club, 
and in an aside asked Whistler what he meant 
to do with the artists. ‘ Lose them, of course,’ 
replied Whistler, promptly. 

As has already been suggested, Mr. Menpes’s 
treatment of his subject does not go far beyond 
the surface. He paints a portrait, rather than 
essays a study of Whistler’s complex nature. 
His explanation of that complexity is that, 
instead of being either enigmatical, or, as other 
critics have decided, a dual personality, Whistler 
was absolutely artistic in every relation of life. 
This motive explains for Mr. Menpes his seem- 
ing vanity, his eccentricity in dress and conduct, 
his delight in stinging repartee and correspond- 
ence, — in epigrams exploited for the epigrams’ 
sake. But making all possible allowance for the 
artistic temperament, and granting that the 
real Whistler was the ‘gentle, sweet, sympa- 
thetic,’ thoroughly lovable personality, who 
revealed himself rarely to his intimates, even 
Mr. Menpes must admit that there is still an 





unexplained margin of combativeness, a cloak 
of seemingly impenetrable egotism, which effect- 
ually hid this real man from the rest of the 
world. Mr. Menpes speaks of it occasionally, 
then drops it without explanation, and reverts 
to his original thesis. He tells us, then, nothing 
new about the depths of Whistler’s nature, but 
gives us a delightful account of his habits and 
manners. ‘ Whistler As I Knew Him’ is pro- 
fusely and beautifully illustrated, but it is not 
a picture-book in the sense which implies that 
it is nothing but a picture-book. 
Evita Ketioge Dunton. 








A HISTORY OF HUMAN MARRIAGE.* 


The oldest of all existing institutions is the 
family. In some form or other, the union of 
father and mother and child must have existed 
from the earliest dawn of human life. The 
study of the marriage relation, therefore, car- 
ries us back to a past that is ancient beyond 
ail reckoning. Much has been written on this 
subject, though students have usually limited 
their researches to some particular phase of 
the question or to some particular period of its 
development. But a work has lately appeared 
that in a measure deals with the whole his- 
tory of this institution, and carries the dis- 
cussion down to the immediate present. It is 
true, the author’s purpose is to trace the history 
of marriage in the three homes of the Anglo- 
Saxon race only; but to accomplish this he has 
been compelled to make investigations and to 
include data which throw a flood of light on 
the institution elsewhere. 

The author, Professor George Elliott How- 
ard, is at present professorial lecturer in the 
University of Chicago. His work comprises 
three solid volumes of about five hundred pages 
each, the result of years of continuous labor. 
The general reader will peruse the text with 
sustained interest; he will experience little dif- 
ficulty in following the author’s argument or 
in appreciating the force and significance of his 
conclusions. ‘The scholar will find in the 
numerous foot-notes, the extensive bibliography, 
und the carefully executed index, many addi- 
tional points of excellence. 

What first impresses the reader is the vast- 
ness of the field which the author has aimed to 
cover, the wide reading and the extensive 
research that the task has demanded, and the 
mass of materials that have to be studied and 
criticized. But on closer examination one is 
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still more impressed with the masterly manner 
in which this variety of materials is handled. 
In studying a question such as this, it is diffi- 
eult te get entirely away from the view-point 
of our social surroundings. In this respect Pro- 
fessor Howard ‘has succeeded admirably; his 
treatment is purely scientific. He has studied 
marriage, not as an institution established by 
religious authority, but as one that happens to 
exist among men. 

The author begins his work with a study of 
the primitive family. The doctrine that it 
originated in a patriarchal aggregation is soon 
disposed of. More attention is given to the 
theory that in the beginning the mother was 
the centre and ruler of the family; but this 
is also rejected. The author takes his stand 
with those who hold to the theory of original 
pairing. Far back in time, then, there was 
“the free choice of the man, the free consent 
of the woman.’ This conclusion, however, 
gives rise to a multitude of problems, to some 
of which the author seems to provide quite sat- 
isfactory solutions; but some remain and per- 
haps always will remain unsolved, as they take 
us back into times and conditions of men that 
were not productive of records. 

As culture advanced, however, and the idea 
of property arose, the status of woman was 
appreciably lowered. She became a thing of 
value which was often stolen and sometimes 
bought. It is wife-purchase that Professor 
Howard finds in the earliest English sources. 
But by a gradual development during the first 
six centuries of Anglo-Saxon history, wife- 
purchase gives place to self-betrothal and self- 
marriage. When the twelfth century closes, we 
have in England a marriage that is essentially 
a contract merely. It is not ecclesiastical, for 
the church does not officiate; it is not civil, for 
the state does not intervene ; it is wholly private. 

And yet, all through the middle ages forces 
were operating that tended to make marriage 
an affair of the church. How the priest first 
began to participate in the nuptial ceremony 
by benedictions, bride-masses, and other litur- 
gical acts, is told clearly and fully. By the 
thirteenth century the development is com- 
pleted. Marriage is now held to be a sacra- 
ment; a priest officiates, and the church con- 
trols. A great system of matrimonial law is 
being periected by the ecclesiastical jurists: 
not only does the church solemnize nuptials, it 
also presumes to say who may and who may 
not enter into marriage and under what cir- 
cumstances the bond may be dissolved. 

Students who are in the habit of viewing 
the problems of marriage and divorce: from a 
theological standpoint will find much food for 
reflection in the author’s presentation of the 





attitude assumed by the medieval church 
toward these problems. Also interesting is his. 
review of the matrimonial theories held by the 
Protestant reformers. But he does not find that 
the ideas of the sixteenth century affected the- 
institution in England to any appreciable: 
extent before the nineteenth century. In the 
eyes of the law, English marriage is at present. 
what it was in the beginning, ‘a simple con- 
tract; but the state has succeeded in imposing 
upon it the condition of publicity—a task 
which the church first attempted but failed 
to accomplish.’ 

It will no doubt surprise many of Professor 
Howard’s readers to learn that ecclesiastical 
marriages in England are as recent as the 
thirteenth century. Perhaps it may also sur- 
prise them to learn that among the New Eng- 
land Puritans marriage was wholly a civil 
institution at which a magistrate must and a 
clergyman must not officiate. The author also 
finds that while in theory the Southern colo- 
nists looked on marriage and separation as 
within the jurisdiction of the church, in prac- 
tice they frequently permitted the local magis- 
trates to exercise authority in these matters, as 
priests and ecclesiastical courts were generally 
wanting. 

Matrimonial legislation in the United States 
since the Revolution is treated briefly and yet 
quite exhaustively. Statutes and court-deci- 
sions in + numbers have been examined and 
com , and an extensive analysis is pre- 
sented which gives a full view of the practice in 
the different states with their similarities, differ- 
ences, anomalies and peculiarities, such as is 
probably found in no other work. 

The value of Professor Howard’s work lies 
not only in his excellent presentation of a large 
subject, in his sane criticism of earlier writers, 
or in his collection of data for the sociologist 
and the practical reformer ; he has added a clos- 
ing chapter in which he discusses the present- 
day problems that grow out of the family rela- 
tion, and makes numerous suggestions looking 
toward their solution. The chief of these is 
divorce. As there is a necessary connection 
between marriage and separation, their histories 
are told in parallel chapters. The author finds 
that in ancient times divorce was easily secured, 
especially by the husband. In general, disso~ 
lution of marriage was looked on as a wholly 
private matter over which the State exercised 
little or no control. Even after Christianity 
had become dominant in Southern Europe, and 
a new theory of marriage had begun to prevail, 
the authorities permitted divorces much as of 
old. During the middle ages, divorces became 
practically unknown; the theory came to be 
held that a valid marriage could not be dis- 
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solved, but the church had multiplied the con- 
ditions necessary to such a union, and any one 
who tired of a spouse could readily find some 
reason why his marriage should be annulled. 

In the modern practice the author finds much 
to commend and much to condemn. Though 
his attitude toward the question is a liberal 
one, he deplores the frequency of dissolved 
unions. But, as he views it, divorce is not 
necessarily an evil, it is simply the cure for bad 
marriages. This discussion shows that Profes- 
sor Howard’s studies have not bereft him of a 
healthy idealism. In vigorous English he pleads 
for higher matrimonial ideals as the remedy for 
the much-diseussed divorce evil. The solution 
of the problem he believes lies not so much in 
legislation as in education. ‘If there is to be 
salvation it must come though the vitalizing 
regenerative power of a more efficient moral, 
physical and social training of the young.’ 
And yet, the legislator can do much by pro- 
viding the proper ‘legal environment.’ Uni- 
form marriage and divorce laws, more general 
publicity, more dignity in the civil ceremony, 
are some of the reforms that he urges. As 
marriage is a civil institution, Professor How- 
ard believes that all marriages should be 
solemnized by a magistrate; should the parties 
desire it, a clergyman might be asked to officiate 
later. But realizing the practical difficulties 
that such a proposal would encounter, the 


author suggests instead that a registrar be 
appointed for each locality, whose duty it should 
be to license and register all marriages solem- 
nized within his district, to solemnize marriages 
when a civil ceremony is desired, and to witness 
all nuptial ceremonies performed by a clergy- 


man. He also favors certain legal restrictions 
which want of space does not permit us to dis- 
cuss. 

As to the future of the family, Professor 
Howard is seemingly very optimistic. The 
situation is not so bad as we are led to imagine ; 
there is no cause for despair. But after one has 
followed the story as the author tells it, one 
can hardly repress the question, Is this opti- 
mism justified? Surely it is more difficult to 
enter into the matrimonial state to-day than 
in centuries past; yet it would seem from the 
‘author’s own statistics that the practice of 
divorce grows continually at an alarming rate. 
Not until the sociologist shall have traced the 
history of a sufficient number of divorced fam- 
ilies back to the period of betrothal, shall we 
know to what extent divorces can be attributed 
to bad or thoughtless marriages. Meanwhile 
Professor Howard’s work will be read and 
studied with increasing appreciation, not only 
by the lover of history but also by the devotee 
of ‘social reform. 

LAURENCE M. Larson. 


FRESH SHAKESPEARIAN STUDIEsS.* 


The publication of a new book on Shakespeare 
should be made a matter of conscience. Only 
the most urgent sense of something new and 
important to say can justify a writer in adding 
even a single item to Shakespearian bibli- 
ography. Such justification Mr. Churton Col- 
lins unquestionably has. Each essay in his 
‘Studies in Shakespeare’ is intended to illus- 
trate an important, and usually a neglected, 
principle of Shakespearian criticism. The first 
is an exhaustive presentation of the author’s 
favorite contention that English literature can- 
not be intelligently studied without reference 
to the classics; the second is a protest against 
the recklessness of destructive criticism; the 
third, an exposition of the supreme place of 
poetry in modern life, in accordance with Ar- 
nold’s well-known view in the essay on ‘ The 
Study of Poetry’; the sixth illustrates Shakes- 
peare’s method of dealing with his ‘ sources’ ; 
the ninth gives the coup de grace to the ‘ mon- 
strous myth’ of Baconianism. The very Pre- 
face is evidence of the scholarly method and 
enormous resources that all of Mr. Collins’s 
other work has taught us to expect. It is proof, 
too, of his daring. Though crushed by ‘the 
weight of the superincumbent hour,’ one’s spirit 
merrily rises at the challenge to German aca- 
demic monographs. We too are ‘ insular enough 
to think that, on the question of the authentici- 
ty of an Elizabethan drama, an English schol- 
ar can dispense with German lights.’ Suffici- 
ently courageous also is his assurance that not 
only ‘Titus Andronicus, the three parts of 
‘Henry VI.’ and the whole of ‘Henry VIII.’ 
are the work of Shakespeare, but also the ‘ Con- 
tention’ and the ‘True Tragedy.’ It is quite 
possible that in his reaction against the destruc- 
tive criticism of the day, he leans slightly to 
the side of excessive conservatism; but that, 
we think, is ‘ virtue’s side.’ It requires, more- 
over, courage and a certain self-mortification 
for a reputable critic, at this time of day, to 
discuss Baconianism at all. This ‘ grotesque 
heresy’ belongs to a class to which we may 
apply St. Paul’s words, ‘Let it not be once 
named among you.’ 

But Mr. Collins has other qualifications 
besides scholarship and courage. He takes criti- 
cism very seriously. ‘On its competence and 
sincerity,’ he writes, ‘depends more than can 
be defined or estimated, for it gives the ply to 
the serious study of literature generally. 
Whether that study is to be facilitated or 
retarded, to go straight or to take wrong turns, 
to be fruitful or barren, — for all this it is 
responsible.’ A very different attitude is this 
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from -the dilettante search for novelties, the 
paradoxical smartness, of the critical writing 
with which we are too familiar. We may as 
_ well confess that we find it difficult to be judi- 
cial in dealing with a critic who is at the same 
time a scholar of rare excellence, who has a 
keen sense of the social responsibility of criti- 
cism, and who writes at times a style as trench- 
ant and distinctive as Matthew Arnold’s. Time 
fails us to enumerate his excellences. He would 
be distinguished as a phrase-maker if he had 
no other critical talents. Fervent as his admira- 
tion of Shakespeare is, there is not a line in the 
book that suggests hysteria. Ardently as he 
maintains his various theses, nothing is more 
evident than that with all the candor and bal- 
anced judgment at his command he is not try- 
ing to make out a case but to arrive at the 
truth. He opens the essay on ‘ Shakespearian 
Paradoxes’ with the remark, ‘ Sainte-Beuve 
has finely said that the first aim of criticism 
should be the discovery of truth;’ and to this 
volume the remark is eminently applicable. He 
of course makes much use of the citation of par- 
allel passages, but with few exceptions he cites 
genuine parallels. When one perceives the use 
made of this device by the Baconians, one is 
inclined to distrust all parallelism. Nor are 
they the only offenders; for they can hardly 
outdo in audacity and fatuity some orthodox 
Shakespearians. Mr. Collins is for the most 
part, in this particular as in others, a model of 
good sense. Commenting on the difficulty of 
deciding between mere similarity of thought 
and actual borrowing, he says: ‘Common 
sense and the ordinary laws of probability are 
perhaps as good criteria as we can have in these 
cases.’ They are, as everyone knows, the last 
criteria usually employed. Moreover, the critic 
who undertakes to prove Shakespeare's indebt- 
edness to another writer because of similarity 
of thought or expression is too often not scholar 
enough to know that his conclusion is nullified 
by quite as significant resemblances to someone 
from whom he could not possibly have bor- 
rowed. Mr. Collins’s resources for dealing with 
such a situation are ample, as the essay on 
‘ Montaigne and Shakespeare’ shows. 

The first essay, ‘Shakespeare as a Classical 
Scholar,’ is the most notable. It undertakes 
to prove, by an exhaustive array of parallels, 
that Shakespeare’s ‘small Latin’ was sufficient 
to enable him to read Ovid, Plautus, Seneca, 
Horace, Juvenal, Persius, Lucretius, and 
Cicero, in the original; and Plato, the Anthol- 
ogy, and the Greek dramatists in Latin transla- 

‘tions. Ben Jonson’s criticism is therefore 
only the classical expert’s depreciation of a 
scholarship that would enable the poet merely 
to read Latin with facility, but not to compose 
in it nor to deal with it critically. Mr. Col- 





lins also supposes Shakespeare to have had 
Greek enough to give a perceptible color to his 
style. Since Farmer’s famous essay of 1766, 
reprinted recently in Mr. Nichol Smith’s 
‘ Kighteenth Century Essays on Shakespeare,’ so 
extensive a claim for the poet has been practi- 
cally unheard of in Shakespearian criticism ; 
but we believe that a candid examination of 
Mr. Collins’s arguments will show that he has 
substantiated it. To be sure, not all his par- 
allel passages compel assent. ‘Adaptation’ is 
rather a strong word for the relation of Temp., 
1.2.399-401 to Lucretius, 2.1002-1006; the 
‘undoubted reminiscences’ of Lucretius, 2.20- 
39, that ‘permeate’ the soliloquies of Henry 
V. and Henry VI. (Hen. V., 4.1; 3 Hen. VL., 
2.5) seem to us highly doubtful. The really 
distinctive note of Lucretius is ig wanting, 
and the soliloquies merely sound the pastoral 
note to be heard in well-nigh every Elizabethan 
anthology. In Troil. and Cress., 5.3, where 
Andromache, Cassandra and Priam attempt to 
dissuade Hector from battle, it is by no means 
necessary to see a reminiscence of the ‘ Seven 
against Thebes,’ for the ultimate source of the 
scene is evidently the ‘Roman de Troie’ of 
Benoit de Sainte-More, 11.15113-15525 (Joly’s 
edition), where Hector’s father, mother, wife, 
and sisters (Helen and Polyxena) plead with 
him in vain. Nor is it quite clear that ‘ this 
muddy vesture of decay’ (Merch. of Ven., 
5.1.64) owes anything to the  capkdsrep 
Bora of ‘Hercules Mad,’ 1269. Neverthe- 
less, the result of a detailed inspection of the 
essay is conviction of its truth and of its high 
importance. It will not only prove of indis- 
pensable value to readers of Shakespeare, but it 
ought to be a very mine of illustration for stu- 
dents of the classics. 

If this essay is the most instructive in the 
volume, the one devoted to ‘The Bacon- 
Shakespeare Mania’ is naturally the most 
entertaining. It is a review of ‘The Mystery 
of William Shakespeare, by Judge Webb, 
Regius Professor of Laws and Public Orator in 
the University of Dublin, —such a review as 
ought to close the controversy if Baconians were 
amenable to argument or had a sense of humor. 
As Judge Webb is clearly the fine flower of 
Baconianism, we may estimate the whole school 
at its best in him. As we read his divagations 
on the ‘ noted weed’ of the seventy-sixth Sonnet 
(p. 354), for ren we we heartily agree with 
his reviewer in wondering ‘ whether such prem- 
ises and such reasonings were ever before heard 
out of establishments which it would be dis- 
respectful to specify.’ Verily, as Mr. Collins 
says, ‘in dealing with Baconians, the first requi- 
site is resignation.’ Anyone, whether inter- 
ested in the controversy or not, who wishes to 
read a specimen of acute reasoning, based on 
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wide and exact learning, and brightened at 
every turn by the sliest of witty suggestions, 
never ill-natured nor heavy-handed, always 
light, graceful, delightful, we should think, 
even to their victim, will do well to read this 
essay. It is a triumphant vindication of Lord 
Shaftesbury’s criterion of ridicule as the test 
of solemn absurdities. 

In the essay on ‘ Sophocles and Shakespeare,’ 
Mr. Collins is at his philosophic best. It is a 
parallel of too rare a kind, a kind that demands 
at once more exact and more generous scholar- 
ship, and that in more than one field, than any 
but the exceptional critic can command. It is 
a study on large lines of the two great dram- 
atists of the world, an attempt to show how 
essentially alike in spirit, and even in life, they 
were. There could scarcely be a more moving 
plea for the comparative study of English and 
the classics than this admirable paper. Mr. 
Collins is, of course, not equally convincing on 
all points. There is, we think, an occasional 
overstatement, as, for instance, on p. 137, where 
we are told that ‘it may be doubted whether a 
sarcasm or acrimonious word ever fell from 
the lips of either!’ We venture to think that 
he minimizes the place of Necessity in the 
* Antigone.’ It is at least a question whether 
Sophocles did not intend to propound an un- 
solved and insoluble enigma. No doubt, one 


ought to obey God rather than men, but then 
the tragic dyapria becomes a holy and necessary 


crime, necessary because holy, and the tragic 
issue is unavoidable by a God-fearing soul. 
* Antigone falls a victim to a suicidal act of 
audacious disobedience’ is hardly an adequate 
account of one of the great problem-plays of 
the world. In this essay, too, he commits him- 
self to an odd ethical position. ‘As we note in 
them both as men and artists,’ he writes on p. 
141, ‘no deficiency, so we discern in them no 
excess ; all is balance, all is measure.’ Yet both 
indulged ‘fully and equally in the pleasures 
sought by the voluptuary and the pleasures 
which appeal to the finer senses and the mind.’ 
Again, on p. 136: ‘In youth and middle age 
both were voluptuaries . . and by no 
poets has the terrible and degrading tyranny of 
mere passion been so intimately and appallingly 
described.’ If we concede that the sonnets and 
plays are in any sense autobiographical, as we 
probably must, then Sonnet CX XIX. is doubt- 
less as autobiographical as any; and if so, are 
‘no excess,’ ‘balance,’ ‘measure, quite the 
— to apply to the life of the man who wrote 
it 

The other studies, each in its way admirable, 
are on the fellowing subjects: ‘ Shakespearian 
Paradoxes, an attempt to restore ‘Titus 
Andronicus’ to the canon; ‘ Shakespeare as a 
Prose Writer;’ ‘Was Shakespeare a Lawyer?’ 





— containing an amazing list of the legal refer- 
ences in the plays and poems; ‘ Shakespeare 
and Holinshed,’ a study of the poet's use of 
historical material in Macbeth; ‘ Shakes 

and Montaigne;’ ‘The Text and Puenle-of 
Shakes > a plea for textual conservatism, 
illustrated, like all the rest, by an immense 
array of citations. 

One defect the volume certainly has. For a 
scholar, Mr. Collins’s method of referring to 
the plays is most unscholarly. He is inconsist- 
ent in abbreviation; he rarely gives an exact 
line-reference, but alludes vaguely to a speech 
or passage; when he does give a line-reference, 
it is frequently wrong; and, worst of all, he 
misquotes passages that the vulgar also mis- 
quote. ‘ We are such stuff as dreams are made 
of’ occurs twice (pp. 52 and 83); Hamlet’s 
‘ when honor’s at the stake’ (4.4.56) is slightly 
but irritatingly mangled on p. 285; and Mac- 
beth’s ‘assurance’ becomes ‘doubly sure’ on 
p. 212. In the last instance, the reference 
should be to Macb., 4.1 instead of 4.2. On p. 
282, Meas. for Meas., 1.2 should be 1.1.30; on 
p. 303, there is both ambiguity and error, for 
the reference, ‘in the same play, etc.,’ is to 
Temp., 5.1.58; on p. 30, the reference to Cym- 
beline should be 3.3.77-78; etc. Some of these 
errors are, no doubt, due to the proof-reading, 
which is inexcusably bad. On p. 191, 2 Henry 
IV. should be 2 Henry VI; on p. 246, ‘ impor- 
tant’ should evidently be unimportant; on p. 
178, ‘change and change’ should be ‘ chance 
and change ;’ on p. 254, Banquo should be pos- 
sessive ; on p. 154, ‘ Seward’ should be Siward ; 
on p. 161, ‘ Cleon’ occurs twice for Creon. The 
punctuation is highly eccentric, and the index 
is not complete. 

These inadvertencies are perhaps the more 
disconcerting because of the character of the 
book. One could wish it to be faultless; for 
it is the most vivid reminder of the greatness of 
Shakespeare that we have read in many a day, 
and it will send its readers to the plays them- 
selves, — which, we suppose, is the end of criti- 


ism. Cuartes H. A. WAGER. 








PLAYS, ACTING, AND MUSIC.* 


Mr. Symons’s book may fairly be termed a 
notable volume of criticism ; a fact all the more 
striking since the book is made up of articles 
reporting current amusement, contributed in the 
regular journalistic way to London papers, 
especially to ‘The Academy.’ One is ready 
enough to credit this sort of writing with read- 
ableness, and far too ready to avoid highly laud- 
atory terms regarding a critic so avowedly 


* PLays, ACTING, AND Music. By Arthur Symons. 
With portraits. New York: BE. P. Dutton & Co. 
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individual as Mr. Symons. But in this book 
Mr. Symons turns out to have a sound percep- 
tion of beauty and its values, and wins his way 
doubtless all the better because his readers may 
have been sceptical at the outset. He has the 
air of rejecting all academic criticism ; of utter- 
ing his casual impressions as if they were valid 
because his and because casual; of being of the 
mood given vogue by Verlaine;. of seeming, 
in short, a modern of the type we too defiantly 
call decadent. The habit of mind thus indi- 
cated is often mere pose; it is not — essentially, 
at least — pose in Mr. Symons. Nor does the 
impressionistic air serve here, as such seeming 
so frequently does, to cloak either wildness or 
dulness of critical imaginings. One repeats that 
Mr. Symons’s opinions are sound, and even (in 
the good sense of a word doubtless distasteful to 
the impressionist) academic. For instance, in 
dealing with Duse, Bernhardt, Réjane, he does 
not find it necessary to fly in the face of popular 
approval, or even to urge that these astonishing 
actresses are liked for qualities they do not 
possess, and that their true virtues are hidden to 
the vulgar. In the main, he likes the qualities 
that are also perceptible to the man of average 
refinement, who could not, however, express 
himself so ‘keenly or so finally. In other words, 
the glowing phrases are animated by common 
sense. But this is not to indicate that the sub- 
stance of these criticisms is commonplace, plus 


the charm of style; Mr. Symons has a fine per- 
ception of delicate things, an honest sense of 
proportion, and, as the mass of his criticism 
will show, he has real vision. 

The title of the book indicates the three 
groups into which the criticism falls, music 
receiving the briefest although perhaps the most 


interesting treatment. It is the continental 
stage, — plays and actors,—rather than the 
English, which most concerns Mr. Symons; and 
not unnaturally, for few would care to doubt 
the current English inferiority in this regard, 
and it is characteristic of this critic to prefer to 
talk of the best things. Not that he scorns the 
English-speaking stage, as it is our wholly 
uncritical fashion to do, but that he can dis- 
criminate between good and better, as witness 
this searching comment: 

‘Irving represents the old school of acting, just 
as Duse represents the new school. To Duse, act- 
ing is a thing almost wholly apart from action; 
she thinks on the stage, scarcely moves there; 
when she feels emotion, it is her chief care not to 
express it with emphasis, but to press it down 
into her soul, until only the pained reflection of 
it glimmers out of her eyes and trembles in the 
hollows of her cheeks. To Irving, on the contrary, 
acting is all that the word literally means; it is 
an art. of sharp, detached, yet always delicate, 
movements; he crosses the stage with intention, 
as he intentionally adopts a fine, crabbed, personal, 





highly conventional elocution of his own; he is an 
actor, and he acts, keeping nature, or the too close 
resemblance of nature, carefully out of his com- 
position. With Miss Terry there is only the per- 
sonal charm of a very natural nature, which has 
become deliciously sophisticated. She igs the eter- 
nal girl, and she can never grow old; one might 
say, she can never grow up. She learns her part, 
taking it quite artificially, as a part to be learnt; 
and then, at her frequent moments of forgetful- 
ness, charms us into delight, though neyer into 
conviction, by a gay abandonment to the self of 
a passing moment.’ 


One may agree or differ, but in either event 
will doubtless think that this is carefully-writ- 
ten, carefully-composed criticism, and that it 
has behind it keen observation and — ideals 
of art. Genuine insight is constantly apparent 
in the volume, and perhaps seulans more 
clearly (in the comments on the theatre) than 
in the discussions of Bernhardt’s Phédre and of 
Réjane’s Zaza,— not brought together in the 
book, but worth while aati side by side here: 


‘Réjane can be vulgar, as nature is vulgar: she 
has all the instinct of the human animal, of the 
animal woman, whom man will never quite civil- 
ise....More than any other actress she is 
the human animal without disguise or evasion; 
with all the instincts, all the natural cries and 
movements, . . . Scepticism is no longer possible: 
the thing is before you, abominably real, a dis- 
quieting and irrefutable thing, which speaks with 
its own voice, as it has never spoken on the stage 
through any other actress.’ 

‘The passion of Phédre... is an abnormal, 
an insane thing, and that passion comes to 
us with all its force and all its perversity; but 
the words in which it is expressed are never extrav- 
agant, they are always clear, simple, temperate, 
perfectly precise and explicit. The art is an art 
exquisitely balanced between the conventional and 
the realistic, and the art of Sarah Bernhardt, when 
she plays the part, is balanced with the same 
unerring skill. She seems to abandon herself 
wholly, at times, to her “fureurs”; she tears the 
words with her teeth, and spits them out of her 
mouth, like a wild beast ravening upon prey; but 
there is always dignity, restraint, a certain remote- 
ness of soul, and there is always the verse, and her 
miraculous rendering of the verse, to keep Racine 
in the right atmosphere. Of what we call acting 
there is little, little change in the expression of 
the face. The part is a part for the voice, and it 
is only in “ Phédre” that one can bear that orches- 
tra, her voice, in all its variety of beauty.’ 


Mr. Symons’s comments on music are dis- 
tinctly worth quoting. Their suggestiveness is 
of the better sort, that which shows the relation- 
ship of a new work to fundamental criteria ; not 
the poorer suggestiveness which finds its outlet 
in undeliberated epigram or sensational com- 
parison. This, of Tschaikowsky, for example, 
is worth thinking about: ‘In your delight at 
finding anyone so alive, you are inclined to wel- 
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come him without reserve, and to forget that a 
man of genius is not necessarily a great artist, 
and that, if he is not a great artist, he is not 
a satisfactory man of genius.’ Mr. Symons’s 
notion that Pachmann is the greatest living 
pianist may not find wide acceptance, but it is 
based upon the conviction that such praise is 
deserved by one who ‘can play certain things 
better than any other pianist can play anything.’ 
The ‘certain things’ are Chopin’s, of course, 
and Pachman’s playing ‘ gives you pure music, 
not states of soul or of temperament, not inter- 
pretations, but echoes. * * * I do not think 
he has ever put an intention into Chopin. 
Chopin had no intentions. Mr. Symons’s 
denunciation of a hybrid art-form, the mingling 
of music and spoken words, may possibly find 
some response now that we are by way of hear- 
ing that ‘would-be artistic creation,’ Strause’s 
setting of Enoch Arden. There can be but little 
doubt of the utter correctness of the critic’s 
position. 

Encugh has been quoted to indicate the qual- 
ity of Mr. Symons’s criticism, its independence 
and usual sanity. Its fluency is the fluency of 
ideas rather than of words. If occasionally one 
hesitates in agreement, it is from the feeling 
that now and then the author resents the inevit- 
ableness of logic when it is opposed to the 
tempting thrill of momentary impression. 


Martin SAMPSON. 








RELIGIOUS FREEDOM.* 


About 273 years ago, John Cotton and others 
established in Boston a series of lectures, 
delivered every Thursday, in which matters 
relating to the spiritual and physical well-being 
of the community were discussed. These came 
to be known as the ‘Great and Thursday Lec- 
tures,’ and have been given almost without a 
break down to the present day. Last year, with 
the codperation of the American Unitarian 
Association, there was delivered a series of 
lectures on religious liberty in America as 
illustrated by the lives of those who did most 
to further the cause. These lectures have now 
been gathered together, and issued in the form 
of a book. It is worth while to enumerate the 
headings of the chapters, in order to show who 
the ‘ pioneers ’ were and what they were thought 
to especially stand for: —I., William Brewster 
and the Independents; II., Roger Williams and 
his Doctrine of Soul Liberty; III., Thomas 
Hooker and the Principle of Congregational 
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Independency ; IV., William Penn and the Gos- 
pel of the Inner Light; V., Thomas Jefferson 
and the Influence of Democracy upon Religion ; 
VI., William Ellery Channing and the Growth 
of Spiritual Christianity; VII., Horace Bush- 
nell and Progressive Orthodoxy; VIII., Hosea 
Ballou and the Larger Hope; IX., Ralph Waldo 
Emerson and the Doctrine of the Divine 
Immanence; X., Theodore Parker and the 
Naturalization of Religion ; XI., Phillips Brooks 
and the Unity of the Spirit. 

The lectures are naturally rather unequal in 
merit, but the recital of the thoughts and deeds 
of the eleven men enumerated could hardly be 
otherwise than inspiring. Regarding the some- 
what broken narrative as a whole, we see the 
early struggle for physical freedom,— the right 
not merely to think, but to act and speak in 
accordance with the inner light. Said Roger 
Williams in 1631, ‘ The civil sword may make a 
nation of hypocrites and anti-Christians, but 
not one Christian. ... Persons may with 
less sin be forced to marry whom they cannot 
love than to worship where they cannot believe.’ 
Liberty achieved in outward form, the struggle 
was followed by a period of calm, and it was 
half forgotten that there was anything to 
struggle for. The State Church was established 
in the land, and dogma stood for religion. A 
barrier had been raised up, it could not be 
improved away, and the alternative of revolu- 
tion remained. Who will doubt that this nation 
came into being as much from a psychological 
as a physical necessity? So it followed that 
Jefferson and Channing, Bushnell and Ballou, 
stood for the freedom of the mind, and inde- 
pendent churches came into being. In the time 
that followed, man’s mental horizon was broad- 
ened by science, and new adjustments became 
necessary. It seemed to many an earnest soul 
that the foundations of belief were sapped, and 
the expansion permitted by freedom had con- 
verted what was once solid into mere nebulosity. 
Yet there were some who understood, and thus 
came forward the prophets of modern times, 
whose voices still ring in our ears. 

In all of this, directive purpose seems 
strangely combined with streaks of perversity, 
— blind alleys of thought, as it were. Our poor 
old human race moves more like a man in the 
dark than an-athlete running for a prize. Yet 
we go forward, and do not doubt that the prize 
is waiting, though we have no very clear idea 
what it is. 

In the lecture on Emerson (pp. 321, 323), 
Dr. Peabody quotes and criticises a statement 
of Theodore Parker’s that, ‘If Christianity be 
true at all, it would be just as true if Herod 
or Catiline had taught it.’ It is very justly 
objected, that the supposition itself is an absurd- 
ity ; but the idea did not originate with Parker, 
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for long ago Luther wrote ‘the book which 
preaches Christ is apostolic, were its author 
Judas, Annas, Pilate, or Herod.’ 

Dr. Crooker, in his work on ‘ Religious Free- 
dom in American Education’ presents an 
analysis and discussion of the educational insti- 
tutions of this country in their relation to relig- 
ious dogma. The book is that of a propagandist, 
not that of a scientific student. Dr. Crooker is 
of course opposed to any sort of union of Church 
and State, and says: 

‘That is the best arrangement, for all interests 
and institutions, which keeps the Public School 
close to its special work and frees it from all other 
responsibilities, which commits religious instruc- 
tion to those who are called of God to give it, and 
which leaves the Bible to make its way into the 
heart, not by compulsion and formality, but along 
the lines of persuasion which center in home and 
church’ (p. 82). 

Then, as to the teaching of morals,— 

‘Shall, then, our Public Schools teach a for- 
mal moral code? No, rather let them possess a 
moral atmosphere derived from the personality of 
the teacher.... Place a Horace Mann or a 
Thomas Arnold in a school-room, and that school 
will possess more moral power than resides in all 
the ethical handbooks in the whole world’ (p. 45). 

Very well, but how about the quality of the 
teachers we have? We are told,— 

‘In intelligence, singleness of purpose, purity 
of life, there is not a priesthood in the world that 
outranks them; and there are few that equal them. 
Is it not a frightful slander to call our Public 
Schools irreligious, when, in fact, they are taught 
by as noble and saintly a band of workers as ever 
consecrated themselves to the service of human- 
ity?’ (p. 35.) 

Positively, we begin to feel a little dizzy. 
Extremes sometimes meet, and it is fair to ask 
whether, in our undoubtedly righteous zeal for 
non-sectarian schools, we may not sometimes 
leave our children totally at the mercy of bigots 
on the one hand, or hard-hearted materialism 
on the other. A great part of the purpose of 
education is to put the child in the possession 
of the ripest fruits of the mental travail of the 
race; and if anyone believes that that can be 
done without referring to religion, he strangely 
misconceives both history and the human mind. 
To leave the child to ‘those called of God,’ 
according to their own designation, is frequently 
to leave him to narrow, warped, or misleading 
teachers; and if any sectarian feels injured by 
this statement, I beg him to consider that it 
refers not to his sect, but to all others. The 
exclusion of dogma from the schools, and the 
search for noble teachers,—these are aims 
worthy of all support; but when we get the 
right men and women, let us not curtail their 
freedom, nor prevent them from freely impart- 
ing the fruits of their own spiritual develop- 
ment. T. D. A. CocKERELL. 





BRIEFS OF NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. Washington’s ‘Working 
with the Hands’ (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.) is a logical and 
satisfactory sequel to his ‘Up from Slavery.’ 
At first thought, the new book seems to 
add little to the autobiography; it re-affirms 
the ‘guspel of hard work with head and 
hands,’ and it retells the story of Tus- 
kegee, only with more detail. But in final 
analysis it proves to go farther. ‘Up from 
Slavery’ explained the man and stated his theo- 
rem; ‘Working with the Hands’ gives the dem- 
onstration, full in fact and experience, and states 
the far-reaching corollaries. Nor will any of us 
who believe in the ‘worth of work with the hands 
as an uplifting power in real education’ weary 
of learning how that power has been exemplified 
at Tuskegee, in farm and wagon-shops, brick-yard 
and foundry, class-room, laboratory, and kitchen, 
until the community has become not only almost 
self-equipped, but as elevated in tone, compara- 
tively, as Brook Farm itself. The book is rightly 
called ‘Working with the Hands’ rather than 
‘The Story of Tuskegee.’ The principle is much 
larger than the institution, and the author tells 
something of its wider application. How far he 
himself, following General Armstrong’s lead, has 
stimulated the impulse toward manual training 
in all education, North and South, it is aside 
from his modesty to say, even if he could. But 
he realizes and insists upon the economic and 
political importance of his work. ‘It was this 
training of the hands,’ he says, ‘that furnished 
the first basis for united and sympathetic inter- 
est and action between the two races at the South, 
and the whites at the North and those at the 
South.’ He calls attention to the fact that the 
industries of Porto Rico, Hayti, and parts of 
Africa, are being transformed by men trained at 
Tuskegee; and he believes that moral and relig- 
ious transformation will follow the economic. 
‘After diligent investigation,’ he says, ‘I have 
been unable to find a dozen former students in 
idleness. They are busy in schoolroom, field, 
shop, home, or church. They are busy because 
they have placed themselves in demand by learn- 
ing to do that which the world wants done, and 
beeause they have learned the disgrace of idle- 
ness and the sweetness of labor.’ The lover of 
mankind, and of poetry, cannot help dreaming 
of what life and literature will be like, when the 
Man with the Hoe—the man 
‘dead to rapture and despair, 

A thing that grieves not and that never hopes,’ 
shall have been replaced by the man Mr. Wash- 
ington is training, whose hand, head, and heart 
are educated in service, and who knows the sweet- 
ness and dignity of labor. 


Rank 
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gospel of labor. 





Small satisfaction will come to the 
idealist from the reading of Mr. 
Archibald R.Colquhoun’s ‘ Greater 


The course of 
empire. 


America’ (Harper). In all but its concluding 
chapters, which are in the nature of prophecy, 
it is a history of the expansion of the republic, 
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from the Louisiana Purchase to the purchase of 
the Filipinos and their archipelago. The au- 
thor shows that nowhere have any considerations 
other than those of material interest been per- 
mitted to stand in the way of the acquisition of 
empire, from Jefferson’s extra-constitutional 
negotiations with the first Napoleon, through the 
Mexican War, to the Treaty of Paris by which 
the Philippines were brought under the flag but 
not under the constitution. He is convinced that 
Cuba will fall into our laps, like a ripened cocoa- 
nut; he considers the annexation of Mexico and 
the Central American republics possible; he 
weighs the chances of bringing the Canadian 
provinces into the sisterhood of states, and the 
thought of drawing the southern line of ‘ greater 
America’ at the river Amazon after extending 
it to the North Pole is rather a serious one with 
him. The islands of the Caribbean are taken up 
one by one, and their future settled, with the pos- 
sibilities of the Dutch West Indies coming into 
the hands of Germany. The government of the 
United States is explained in detail for the bene- 
fit of his British readers, as the administration 
of the Indian empire is detailed for Americans. 
The problems of expansion are considered in the 
light of these two systems, and the Filipino is set 
down as incapable of self-government from any 
American point of view, with a smile for those 
who would disregard the teachings of history in 
the tropies. A larger navy is insisted upon, as 
Great Britain and the United States cannot con- 
sent to the overthrow of Japan as a naval factor 
in the balance of power necessary to progress on 
the farther shores of the Pacific. The book is 
frankly materialistic in its point of view, and is 
ealeulated to delight the hearts of all true im- 
perialists. Needless to say, it does not set forth 
the final historical fact that imperial nations have 
uniformly gone down into the abysses of history, 
while only those, like China, which have been 
steady advocates of peace, have been long able 
to survive. 


While the world is waiting for 
Lord Rowton to publish the long- 
expected full and satisfactory life 
of the man he so devotedly served as secretary, 
various writers, without his qualifications and 
resources for the task, give us from time to time 
their accounts, now fragmentary and now more 
nearly complete, of that remarkable career. In 
a small volume about as large as one of our 
* Beacon Biographies,’ Mr. Walter Sichel pre- 
sents an outline of Disraeli’s public life, briefly 
naming his book ‘ Beaconsfield ’ (Dutton). Hav- 
ing already treated his subject from another 
point of view in his ‘ Disraeli: A Study in Per- 
sonality and Ideas,’ the author now devotes his 
attention to Lord Beaconsfield’s political career. 
From the first he shows himself a thorough-going 
admirer of the brilliant statesman. Accordingly 
the less admirable traits of his character are 
either left undelineated or are but faintly sug- 
gested. Only the briefest reference is made to 
the famous squabble with O’Connell, and there 
is no mention of the altercation with Joseph 
Hume. To readers not having something like a 
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professional love for the details of English polit- 
ieal history,— the ups and downs of reform move- 
ments, the perpetual clashing of parties, the fate 
of this, that, or the other bill in Parliament,— 
the book will seem somewhat of a twice-told tale, 
so often has its subject-matter been handled by 
previous writers. Touching on our own Civil 
War and his country’s attitude in the matter, 
Mr. Sichel voices a probably erroneous impres- 
sion when he says, ‘ The natural sympathies of 
the nation . were with the South.’ That 
the English people as a whole espoused the pro- 
slavery cause, has long been regarded as more 
than doubtful. Indeed, some convincing evi- 
dence of the right-mindedness of the English 
press at the time has recently been published, as 
the reader may remember. For a handy outline, 
agreeably illustrated with a dozen portraits and 
other views, this little book is to be commended. 


In view of the present celebration 
of the Louisiana Purchase and the 
projected memorial of the travels of 
Lewis and Clark next year, Dr. Grace Raymond 
Hebard’s book on ‘The Government of Wyom- 
ing’ (Whitaker & Ray) comes very opportunely 
to remind us of the unique position of that state 
as being embraced in all the four large cessions 
of land west of the Mississippi. Dr. Hebard has 
the faculty of writing very lucidly and interest- 
ingly about what is too often deemed ‘too dry’ 
a subject. An excellent chronological table makes 
clear the various stages in the formation of the 
territory and its subsequent development, and 
the historical portions of the book are very 
acceptable. Its chief interest lies, of course, in 
what concerns its government. As an attorney- 
at-law, the author possesses the equipment needed 
to make the chapters on Administration and 
Justice (as explaining the legal steps from 
arrest to conviction or acquittal in civil and ecrimi- 
nal cases) instructive and helpful. Other timely 
topies are the chapters diseussing the constitu- 
tional conventions and the convention which led 
to Statehood, the Australian ballot-system intro- 
duced in the State by the author’s brother, the 
elective franchise, the land-boards, the irriga- 
tion laws, and the benefits of forest reserves (of 
particular interest to the ‘arid’ West),—a 
range of topics of more than local interest, use- 
ful and necessary to all classes. The errors are 
few, and only such as might slip in unawares into 
any book; while a list of questions and references 
at the end of each chapter, good illustrations, 
maps, and appendices, besides a complete index, 
make the volume a very satisfactory contribu- 
tion to our seant literature on this subject. The 
study of government in Wyoming has not hith- 
erto been aided by a satisfactory text-book. This 
little volume is cordially recommended as a handy 
reference-book for libraries where this portion of 
our history is not often adequately represented. 


The study of 
government 
in Wyoming. 


One reads with pleasure that 
military Wfein Lieutenant Bilse, author of ‘ Aus 
Germany. einer kleinen Garnison,’ has been 
released from the military sentence of imprison- 
ment inflicted on him for writing his book, which 
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contained in the form of fiction the severest of 
criticisms upon the conduct of officers of the 
German military establishment in times of 
peace — by telling the truth about them. His 
book, it may be remembered, resulted in a gen- 
eral inquiry on the part of the German Emperor 
into his most highly favored national institution, 
the result of which was so far confirmatory of 
the things described that the old and barbarous 
rule of English law, ‘ the greater the truth the 
greater the libel,’ must be in force in Germany, 
at least among the military. Mr. Wolf von 
Schierbrand has translated the story into Eng- 
lish, with the title of ‘A Little Garrison’ 
(Stokes), providing it with an introduction in 
which he sets forth these facts, telling his read- 
ers that he was obliged to suppress some of the 
episodes in it as too strong for American read- 
ing. Those remaining tend to show that, with 
notable exceptions, the German officer is a moral 
coward, a bully, a thief, a liar, a petty swin- 
dler, a gambler, an abseonder, a drunkard, a liber- 
tine, and several other unpleasant things. This is 
in times of peace; in times of war, as Mr. Kipling 
has noted, he is a hero. The problem appears to 
be to foree a man who is taught as a matter of 
professional duty to disregard during a time of 
war every law, human and divine, preseribed for 
good conduct, to observe all those laws when it 
has not been made permissible for him to become 
a chartered murderer, thief, liar, and the rest. 
It is not stated in just those terms by Mr. von 
Schierbrand, Lieutenant Bilse, or the commenta- 
tors on the book at home or abroad; and, so 
stated, it does not appear to be a problem capable 
of easy solution. The one remedy likely to be 
efficacious would seem to be the discouragement 
of the military spirit. Germany, however, is little 
likely to do this. 


about 


Mlle. Helene Vacaresco, 
whom the world heard a good 
deal some ten years ago, has pub- 
lished her impressions of various royal person- 
ages in an attractive volume entitled ‘ Kings and 


Royalty in 
roseate hues. 


Queens I have Known’ (Harper). Pope Leo 
XIII. also has a place in the list, which includes 
most of the reigning sovereigns of Europe. Al- 
though the writer professes to give personal rem- 
iniseences, her book — with the exception of the 
chapter on Queen Elizabeth of Roumania (Car- 
men Sylva), to whom she is a lady-in-waiting — 
is largely of the kind that a well-appointed 
library would easily enable a less privileged person 
to manufacture; and of Queen Wilhelmina, one 
of her most interesting characters, she gives noth- 
ing at all that savors of personal impression. 
Her style lacks simplicity and restraint; all 
things wear a glamor of romance to her view, and 
every situation must yield its bit of sentiment 
and poetry. She is a poet, and insists on remain- 
ing one even in her prose. Delighting in what she 
ealls ‘ brilliant accesses of foree and desire, pas- 
sionate thrillings of souls ever ready to court 
peril,’ she has written a book which it would be 
foolishness to treat as a sober narrative of facts. 
The Emperor of Austria she pictures as an un- 
happy husband, deserted for long periods by his 





errant consort. Describing her meeting with the 
German Emperor and Empress at Sigmaringen, 
she writes, with unaccountable self-contradiction : 
‘ Sigmaringen Schloss has for many hundred 
years belonged to the Catholic branch of the 
Hohenzollern family, who bear no relationship 
whatever to the younger and more prosperous 
line.’ Portraits accompany all the chapters ex- 
cept that on the late King and Queen of Servia, 
and Mlle. Vacareseo herself appears in the 
frontispiece. 


The depth of devotion which 
leads a man to write such a 
book as that of Mr. Chester 
A. Reed on ‘North American Birds’ Eggs’ (Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co.) can be comprehended only 
by the true bird-lover. Mr. Reed’s descrip- 
tions of the birds themselves, which cover 
practically all the species on the continent 
—nearly eight hundred —are not full enough 
to be of much value for purposes of iden- 
tification, but are intended only to introduce 
the fuller descriptions of nests and eggs 
As Mr. Reed says, ‘The greatest interest 
in the study of birds centres in their home-life’; 
and his purpose is to add to popular knowledge 
on this subject. He does not wish to stimulate 
the indiscriminate collecting of birds’ eggs, but 
recognizes the fact that ‘knowledge does not 
imply possession,’ and that the collector is one of 
the enemies of bird-life. Except in the cases of 
sub-species that deviate only slightly from the 
type, life-size drawings of the eggs are given, 
showing shape and markings with minute fidelity. 
These cuts are in black-and-white, but the colors 
are carefully described, so that the record is 
complete. It is an interesting novelty in bird- 
literature to find the illustrations of eggs given 
in full on the page, while thumb-nail sketches of 
the birds appear in the margin. To most readers, 
the seventy additional illustrations, most of them 
full-page, showing nests and their surroundings, 
will appeal as the most interesting feature of the 
book, — so interesting, in fact, as to make the 
book worth while if it had no other value. The 
literary critic will wince a little, however, at see- 
ing these beautiful pictures labeled ‘photos,’ and 
at frequent awkward expressions in the text. 


Adistinguishea Russia, France and the United 
Englishwoman (States have each furnished some 
of Science. illustrious names to the list of 
women who have achieved fame in the fields of 
pure or applied science, but not many have found 
the British environment conducive to this result. 
An exception, however, must be made in the case 
of Miss Eleanor Ormerod, England’s most noted 
economic entomologist. That her fame was not 
merely a local one is evidenced by the array of 
eminent correspondents in all civilized lands and 
some far corners of the earth who have contrib- 
uted to her ‘Autobiography and Correspondence’ 
(Dutton). This has been edited and compiled by 
Professor Robert Wallace of the University of 
Edinburgh, of which institution she was the first 
woman honorary graduate. Her correspondence, 
here published for the first time, will be of espe- 
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cial interest to all economie entomologists. The 
moderation and eminent good-sense which charac- 
terized her ‘Annual Reports’ (1877-1898) won 
for her a high place in the esteem of her co-work- 
ers throughout the world. Her services to the 
Royal Agricultural Society and the Royal Agri- 
eultural College, and in behalf of agricultural 
edueation, were given freely and ungrudgingly, 
and may yet bear fruit when England awakens 
to the fact that science, even applied entomology, 
has its place in the schedules of the modern uni- 
versity. The extensive correspondence and abun- 
dant illustrations give a technical value to the 
book for the specialist, and the story of this use- 
ful and successful life should be inspiration to 
others who have similar means and leisure for a 
scientific career. 


Mr. Henry W. Nevinson, known to 
the literary world as war corre- 
spondent of ‘ The Daily Chron- 
iele ’ and author of ‘ Ladysmith: the Diary of a 
Siege,’ and other books, has turned his South- 
African and other professional experiences to ac- 
count in a collection of miscellanies, mostly fic- 
tion, entitled ‘ Between the * Acts’ (Dutton). 
Four of the stories have to do with Boers and 
Kaffirs, kraals and kopjes, and like things and 
persons. Nevertheless, despite the abundance of 
local color, the tales are not always convincing, 
as, for example, when, in a besieged and starv- 
ing village, a hen not only figures in a thriving 
condition, without visible means of support, but 
even achieves the laying of an egg! Two stories 
of university life, one at Jena, the other at Ox- 
ford, are somewhat amusingly burlesque. Two 
autobiographical chapters, one Greco-Turkish 
war story, one slum story, two love stories, one 
journalist ‘s tale, and one Spanish sketch, with a 
bit of verse at the end of each, complete the 
volume. Some of the poems are graceful, occa- 
sionally attaining a neatness that is almost epi- 
grammatic, and a few of the stories are ingenious; 
but the book will hardly place the author on that 
‘ pinnacle of fame ’ which gives the title of his 
eoneluding chapter. 


Essays in fact 
and in fiction. 


The beautiful downs of Sussex are 
a treasure-house of English his- 
tory. Mr. Lueas’s ‘ Highways 
and Byways in Sussex ’ (Maemillan) reveals the 
instinet of the archaeologist, the historian, and 
the litterateur. Mr. Lucas wandered along the 
chalk cliffs, over the downs, up the little river 
valleys, and among the ruins of ancient glory, 
with open eyes and mind. Churchyards, castles, 
groves, hedgerows, and villages, all told him 
stories which he has incorporated in this volume. 
Seventy-six well-executed sketches of buildings, 
landseapes, groves, parks, and street scenes, by 
Mr. F. L. Griggs, add to the vividness of the nar- 
rative. A good map of Sussex, with its cities, 
towns, rivers, downs, and highways, helps the 
reader in his trips across country with his guide. 
In these excursions we get glimpses of many fam- 
ous characters; we find Queen Elizabeth at 


In quaint old 
Sussez. 





Cowdray, Dr. Johnson at Windhurst, William 
Collins at Chichester, Cowper at Eastham, Shel- 
ley at Horsham, Cobbett at Billinghurst, Pope at 
West Grinstead, Swinburne at Shoreham, and 
Charles Lamb at Hastings. We get traces of 
Romans, Britons, Saxons and Normans, as at 
Pevensey Castle, where William the Conqueror 
was present in person. Such compilations have 
their place in the collections on English historical 
geography. 








NOTES. 


Some ‘ Selected Sermons of Jonathan Edwards,’ 
edited by Prof. H. Norman Gardiner, is a new 
‘ Pocket Classic’ published by the Macmillan Co. 


‘ Twelve Christmas Stories,’ by Charles Dickens, 
edited by Miss Jane Gordon, is one of the ‘ Eclectic 
School Readings’ published by the American Book 
Co. 


‘Arithmetic Made Easy for Teachers and Pu- 
pils,’ by Miss Mabel A. Marsh, is a text-book of 
teaching method published by Messrs. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 


‘The Dramatic Element in the Popular Ballad’ 
is the subject of a study by Mr. George Morey 
Miller, just issued as a publication of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati. 


Mr. John Lane publishes, in his attractive and 
inexpensive ‘Canvasback Library,’ a new edition 
of Herr Sudermann’s ‘ Regina,’ in Miss Beatrice 
Marshall’s translation. 


‘Dux Christus,’ by Dr. William Elliot Griffis, 
is an outline study of religious Japan, just pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Co. in a series of volumes 
devoted mainly to foreign missions. 


‘A First Latin Writer,’ by Mr. Mather A. Abbott, 
is a recent publication of the American Book 
Co., who also send us the ‘ Elements of Algebra for 
Beginners,’ by Professor George W. Hall. 


Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. announce a new series 
of American biographies, in many volumes, classi- 
fied according to occupations. Some two dozen 
volumes are well under way, each comprising from 
a half-dozen to a score of biographies. 

“The Mathematical Theory of Eclipses,’ accord- 
ing to the Chauvenet-Bessel method, is the subject 
of a treatise by. Mr. Roberdeau Buchanan. The 
work has an appendix on transits and occulta- 
tions, and is published by the J. B. Lippincott Co. 

‘A Primer of Philosophy,’ by Dr. A. S. Rappo- 
port, is a diminutive but compact book published 
by Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. Its purpose is to 
supply the beginner in philosophy with a kind of 
student’s guide to the problems of the science and 
the solutions which have been proposed. 

George Lawrence’s ‘ Brakespeare’ was published 
a full generation ago, and strikingly anticipated 
the type of romantic historical fiction of which so 
much has been written in our own day. The new 
edition just published by Messrs. F. M. Buckles & 
Co. should, therefore, not fail to attract a new set 
of readers for this once fairly famous book. 
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‘Our Own and Other Worlds,’ by Mr. Joseph 
Hamilton; is an illustrated book of popular as- 
tronomy,published by Messrs, Eaton & Mains. The 
work has a marked religious flavor, and the writer 
seems to be a sort of up-to-date Ormsby Mitchell. 


*Connectives of English Speech,’ by Mr. James 
C. Fernald, is a publication of the Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co. It is a practical treatise, with abundant 
illustrations, upon ‘the correct usage of preposi- 
tions, conjunctions, relative pronouns, and ad- 
verbs.’ 


Lessing’s ‘Minna von Barnhelm,’ edited by Mr. 
Richard Alexander von Minckwitz and Miss Anne 
Crombie Wilder, is a recent German text published 
by Messrs. Ginn & Co., who also send us Fred- 
erich Gersticker’s ‘Germelshausen,’ edited by Mr. 
Griffin M. Lovelace. 


Twenty volumes of the ‘ Kensington ’ Thackeray 
are now at hand, the latest of which are the four 
containing ‘The Paris Sketch Book,’ ‘ Barry Lyn- 
don,’ ‘The Great Hoggarty Diamond,’ and ‘ The 
Irish Sketch Book,’ Messrs. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons are the publishers. 


From MM. Firmin-Didot & Co., Paris, we have 
Volumes II. and III. of ‘ La Guerre de Sept Ans,’ by 
M. Richard Waddington, completing this valuable 
work of diplomatic and military history’ The two 
volumes aggregate over a thousand pages, and are 
furnished with numerous maps and plans. The 
work is strictly one of original research, being 
based upon a thorough examination of the archives 
of several European countries, 


Mr. Sidney Lee’s collection of ‘ Elizabethan Son- 
nets Newly Arranged and Indexed’ occupies two 
volumes in the reissue of Arber’s ‘ English Gar- 
ner,’ now being published by Messrs. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. Mr. Lee’s introduction, an essay of 
nearly a hundred pages, is an important contri- 
bution to the history of English literature, and 
gives exceptional value to this work, otherwise 
sufficiently valuable in itself as a collection of 
material not elsewhere easily accessible. 


Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. are the publishers of 
a series of French and German text-books, English 
in origin, of which the following volumes have 
just been received: ‘Grammaire Francaise,’ by 
Messrs. W. Mansfield Poole and Michel Becker; 
‘Intermediate French Grammar,’ by Messrs. G. H. 
Clarke and L. R. Tanquerey; ‘Commercial French’ 
(two volumes), by Messrs. W. Mansfield Poole and 
Michel Becker; and ‘Commercial German’ (two 
volumes), by Messrs. Gustav Hein and Michel 
Becker. 


Dr. Ellis P. Oberholtzer is preparing for Messrs. 
George W. Jacobs & Co. an edition, in several 
volumes, of the diary and writings of Robert Mor- 
ris, the financier of the American Revolution. It 
is now close upon a hundred years since the death 
of Morris, and this edition is appropriately planned 
as a centennial commemoration. The editor asks 
for permission to copy any of Morris’s letters or 
other papers that may be in the hands of private 
owners, and promises their prompt return if sent 
to him for that purpose. 








ToPiIcs IN LEADING PERIODICALS, 
August, 1904. 


Archery, Old and Novel Sport of. A. B. Casselman. Century. 
Automobile Legislation. John Scott-Montagu. No. Am. 
Baltic Fleet and Northeast Passage. No. American. 
Bridges, Colossal of Utah. W. A. Dyar. Century. 
British Shipping and the State. No. American. 
Chinese Court, Summer Splendor of. M. N. Wood. Century. 
Chinese Exclusion, Folly of. H. H. Bancroft. No. American. 
College, East and West, The. Shailer Mathews. W’d Today. 
Commercial Crime, Unpunished. George W. Alger. Atlan. 
Commercial Restriction, Contest with. J. B. Moore. Harpers. 
Coney Island, The New. Albert Bigelow Paine. Century. 
Dissonance and Evil. Daniel Mason. Atlantic. 

Electric Theory of Matter. Oliver Lodge. Harpers. 
Hawthorne, Centenary of. Bliss Perry. Atlantic. 
Immigration, Restriction of. Robert de C. Ward. No. Am. 
Lombard Villas. Edith Wharton. Century. 

Military Academy. The American. C. King. World Today. 
Natural History, Doubts and Conclusions. Harpers, 

New England, Transformation of. A. A. Berle. W’d Today. 
Newfoundland and its Fishermen. D. A. Wiley. W’d Today, 
Probation, Principle of. Charlton T. Lewis. No. American. 
Public, The Disappearing. Ernest Poole. World Today. 
Reform in Turkey, Obstacles to. C. Morawitz. No. Am. 
Russia in War-Time. Andrew D. White. Century. 
Santo Domingo. Sigmund Krausz. World Today. 

School, The Private, in a Democracy. World Today. 
Selborne Pilgrimage, A. Cornelius Weygandt. Atlantic. 
Trades-Union Morals, Present Crisis in. J. Addams, N. Am. 
Tutuila (U. S.). D. S. Jordan and V. L. Kellogg. Atlantic. 
Visiting in Country Houses. Eliot Gregory. Century. 
What Do Animals Know? John Burroughs. Century. 
Women in Industry, More Truth About. No. American. 
World Politics, A Glance at. Sydney Brooks. No. American. 














List OF NEW Books. 


[The following list, containing 65 titles, includes books 
received by THE DIAL since its last issue. ] 


BIOGRAPHY. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF THE First DUKE OF WELL- 
INGTON; with Sketches of Some of His Guests and 
Contemporaries. By the late George Robert Gleig, M.A. 
Edited by his daughter, Mary E. Gleig. With photo- 
gravure frontispiece, 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 409. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.75 net. 

A MEDIAEVAL PRINCESS. By Ruth Putnam. [Iilus., 8vo, 
gilt top, pp. 337. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.25 net. 
Str HENRY RAEBURN, R.A. By Edward Pinnington. Illus. 
in photogravure, etc., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 274. 
“Makers of British Art.’’ Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

$1.25 net. 

MARIA EDGEWORTH. By the Hon. Emily Lawless. 12mo, 
uncut, pp. 220. “English Men of Letters.’” Macmil- 
lan Co. 75 cts. net. 


HISTORY. 


THE TRAIL OF LEWIS AND CLARK, 1804-1904. 
Wheeler. In 2 vols., illus., 8vo, gilt tops, 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. $6. net. 

THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 1493-1898. Edited by Emma 
Helen Blair and James Alexander Robertson; with 
historical Introduction and additional Notes by Ed- 
ward Gaylord Bourne. Vol. XV., 1609. TIllus., large 
8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 331. Cleveland: Arthur H, 
Clark Co. $4. net. 

SocIAL ENGLAND: A Record of the Progress of the Peo- 
ple in Religion, Arts, Science and Industry, from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. Edited by H. D. 
Traill, D.C.L. “King Edward” edition. Vol. V. 
From the Accession of George I. to the Battle of 
Waterloo. Illus. in color, etc., 4to, gilt tep, uncut. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $5. net. 

EARLY WESTERN TRAVELS, 1748-1846. Edited by Reuben 
Gold Thwaites, LL.D. Vol. V., Bradbury’s Travels in 
the Interior of America, (1809-1811). Large S8yo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 320, Cleveland: Arthur H. Clark 
Co. $4, net. 


By Olin D. 
pp. 419. 
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THe CAMBRIDGE MODERN History. Planned by the late 
Lord Acton, LL.D.; edited by A. W. Ward, G. W. 
Prothero, and Stanley Leathes. Vol. VIII., The 
French Revolution. Large S8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 
875. The Macmillan Co. $4. net. 

PIONEER ROADS AND EXPERIENCES OF TRAVELERS, (Vol. 
11.) By Archer Butler Hulbert. Iilus., 12mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 202. “Historic Highways of America.” 
Cleveland: Arthur H. Clark Co. $2.50 net. 

Dux CHRISTUS: An Outline Study of Japan. By William 
Elliot Griffis. With map, 16mo, pp. 296. Macmillan 
Co. 30 cts. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF H. TaINE, 1853-1870. Trans. from 
the French by Mrs. R. L. Devonshire. 12mo, uncut, 
pp. 330. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. net. 

PorMS OF GEORGE WITHER. With photogravure frontis- 
piece, 24mo, gilt top, pp. 224. “Newnes’ Pocket 
Classics." Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

PLAYS OF GEORGE CHAPMAN. Edited by William Lyon 
Phelps, M.A., Ph.D. With photogravure porirait, 
18mo, gilt top, pp. 478. “Mermaid Series.”” Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1. net. 

THE PoEMS AND SONGS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. With 
photogravure frontispiece, 24mo, gilt top, pp. 254. 
“Newnes’ Pocket Classics." Charles Scribner's Sons. 
$1.25 net. 

ELIZABETHAN SONNETS. Newly arranged and edited. 
With an Introduction by Sidney Lee. 2 vols., large 
8vo. “An English Garner.” E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$2.50 net. 


BOOKS OF VERSE. 

THE Sea-GuLis, and Other Poems. By Enid Welsford. 
With frontispiece, 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 84. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. $1. net. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE RELIGIOUS PorMsS of William C. 
Blaydes. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 248. Published 
for the Author. 

CAROLINA Ditties. By Pegram Dargan. 
uncut, pp. 102. New York: 
Published for the Author. 

Last Days or LINCOLN, and Lyrical Sketches. By John 
Irving Pearce, Jr. Illus., 12mo, gilt top, pp. 163. 
Laird & Lee. 


16mo, gilt top, 
Literary Collector Press. 


FICTION. 

THe Rose or Ovp St. Louis. By Mary Dillon. 
12mo, pp. 460. Century Co. $1.50. 

THe CONFESSIONS OF A CLUB WOMAN. 
bridge. Illus., 12mo, pp. 241. 
$1.50. 

THe CHALLONERS. By E. F. Benson. 
B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 

THe Promoters: A Novel Without a Woman. 
iam Hawley Smith. 
Rand, McNally & Co. 

THe Letrer H: A 


Tilus., 


By Agnes Sur- 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


12mo, pp. 345. J. 


By Will- 

Illus., 12mo, gilt top, pp. 367. 

$1.50. 

Novel. By Charles Felton Pidgin. 
Iilus., 12mo, pp. 316. G. W. Dillingham Co. $1.50. 

A Prince ofr CoRNWALL. A Story of Glastonbury and the 
West in the Days of Ina of Wessex. By Chas. W. 
Whistler. Illus., 12me, pp. 400. Frederick Warne & 
Co. $1.50. 

BRAKESPEARE, or the Fortunes of a Free Lance. By 
George A. Lawrence. Illus., 12mo, pp. 541. F. M. 
Buckles & Co. $1. 

Reomna; or the Sins of the Fathers. By Hermann Suder- 
mann. Trans. by Beatrice Marshall. 12mo, pp. 347. 
“Canvasback Library.” John Lane. 75 cts. 

Tue Prive or Jennico. By Agnes and Egerton Castle. 
New edition. 12mo, pp. 341. Macmillan Co. Paper, 
25 cts 

Weir THe Wizarp: A Romance of Old Edinburgh. By 
J. Wilson M’Laren. S8vo, pp. 73. London: Sands & 
Co. 


RELIGION. 

Tue BsGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY. By Paul Wernle. 
Trans. by Rev. G. A. Bienermann, M.A., and edited, 
with an Introduction, by Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. 
Vol. II. The Development of the Church. Large 8vo, 
uncut, pp. 376. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 





TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

A JOURNEY IN THE SEABOARD SLAVE STATES, in the Years 
1853-1854, with Remarks on their Economy. By 
Frederick Law Olmsted. With a Biographical Sketch 
by Frederick Law Olmsted, Jr., and with an Intro- 
duction by William P. Trent. New Edition. With 
frontispiece. 2 vols., 8vo, gilt tops, uncut. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $5. net. 

THE HEART OF THE ORIENT. By Michael 
maker. Illus., 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 416. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

MANCHU AND Muscovirr. By L. Putnam Weale. Illus., 
8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 552. Macmillan Co. $3. 

A YEAR IN Evrope. By Walter W. Moore, D.D., LL.D. 
Illus., 8vo, pp. 366. Richmond: Presbyterian Com- 
mittee of Publication. $1.25 net. 


SCIENCE. 
Our OWN AND OTHER WORLDS. By Joseph Hamilton; In- 
troduction by Rev. W. H. Withrow, D.D., F.R.S.C. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 203. Eaton & Mains. $1. 


POLITICS AND ECONOMICS. 

THE STORY OF ANGLO-SAXON INSTITUTIONS, or the Devel- 
opment of Constitutional Government. By Sidney C. 
Tapp, Ph.B. 12mo, pp. 245. G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
$1.50 net. 

THE ENGLISH Prope: A Study of their Political Psy- 
chology. By Emile Boutmy. Trans. from the French 
by R. English; with an Introduction by John Edward 
Courtenay Bodley. S8vo, pp. 332. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.50. 

Ovr Po.iTicaAL DRAMA: Conventions, Campaigns, Candi- 
dates. By Joseph Bucklin Bishop. Illus., 8vo, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 236. Scott-Thaw Co. $2. 

TRUE REPUBLICANISM ; or the Real and Ideal in Politics. By 
Frank Preston Stearns. With frontispiece, 12mo, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 264. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50 net. 

THE TarirF: A Review of the Tariff Legislation of the 
United States from 1812 to 1896. By William Mc- 
Kinley. 8vo, pp. 260. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.75. 

THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY OF Eclipses. By Roberdeau 
Buchanan, G. B. With charts, 8vo, pp. 247. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 


ART AND MUSIC. 


THE Roya ACADEMY: From Reynolds to Millais. 
by Charles Holme. Illus. in color, etc., 4to. 
mer Number of the “Studio."" John Lane. 
net. 

THE WoRLD’s EARLIEST Music: Traced to its Beginnings 
in Ancient Lands. By Hermann Smith. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 362. Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.75 net. 

THe Story oF CHAMBER Music. By N. Kilburn, Mus. 
Bac. Ilius. in photogravure, etc. 12mo, gilt top, un- 
cut, pp. 252. “Music Story Series." Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1.25 net. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
ROSABEL. By Esther Miller. 12mo, pp. 269. 
pincott Co. - 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 

THE ESSENTIALS OF COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. By A. 
Howry Espenshade, M.A. 16mo, pp. 387. D. C. Heath 
& Co. $1. 

Geometry. By G. O. Andrew, M.A. 
“Home and School Library.” 
60 cts. 

ARITHMETIC MADE Easy: 
Mabel A. Marsh. 
60 cts. net. 

ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA : 
Hull, M.A., Ph.D. 
Co., 50 cts. 

GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE: A French Grammar. 
Mansfield Poole, M.A., and Michael Becker. 
152. BE. P. Dutton & Co. 60 cts. 

INTERMEDIATE FRENCH GRAMMAR; with Outlines of His- 
torical Accidence. By G. H. Clarke, M.A., and L. R. 
Tanquerey, B.ésL. 16mo, pp. 302. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 


Myers Shoe- 
G. P. 


Edited 
Sum- 
Paper, $2. 


J. B. Lip- 


16mo, pp. 182. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 


For Teachers and Pupils. By 
12mo, pp. 134. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


For Beginners. 
16mo, pp. 159. 


By George W. 
American Book 


By W. 
12mo, pp. 
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COMMERCIAL FRENCH. 
and Michel Becker. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 

COMMERCIAL GERMAN. By Gustav Hein and Michel Becker. 
Part I. With a map of Germany 12mo, pp. 271. E. 
P. Dutton & Co. $1. net. 

A GERMAN READER. Selected and edited, with Notes and 
Vocabulary, by William Herbert Carruth, Ph.D. 16mo, 
pp. 282. Ginn & Co. 50 cts. 

A First LATIN WriTeR. By Mather A. Abbott. 
pp. 145. American Book Co. 60 cts. 

SELECTED SERMONS OF JONATHAN Epwarps. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by H. Norman Gardiner. With 
frontispiece, 18mo, pp. 181. “Pocket English Classics." 
Macmillan Co. 25 cts. 

A PRIMER OF PHILOSOPHY. By A. 8S. Rappoport, Ph.D. 
18mo, pp. 118. E. P. Dutton & Co. 30 cts. net. 

THE PROGRESSIVE COURSE IN SPELLING. By J. N. Hunt. 
In Two Parts. 16mo, pp. 176. American Book Co. 
20 cts. 

GRADED CITY SPELLER. 


By W. Mansfield Poole, 
In 2 parts. 


M.A. 
With maps, 12mo. 


12mo, 


Edited by William Estabrook 
Chancellor, M.A. 2d, 3d, 4th and 5th Year Grades 
12mo. Macmillan Co. 56 cents. 

BURKE'S SPEECH ON CONCILIATION with America. 
by William Macdonald, Ph.D. With portrait, 
pp. 164. American Book Co. 365 cts. 

StLAS MARNER. By George Eliot; edited by Wilbur Lu- 
cius Cross, Ph.D. With portrait, 18mo, pp. 336. 
American Book Co. 40 cts. 

TWELVE CHRISTMAS STORIES. 
ited by Jane Gordon. 
Co. 50 cts. 


Edited 
18mo, 


By Charles Dickens; ed- 
12mo, pp. 304. American Book 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

HISTORICAL TALES: The Romance of 
Charles Morris. American: 
12mo, gilt top, pp. 358. 

Copyricut CAsEes. Compiled by Arthur S. Hamblin, 8vo, 
pp. 237. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2. net. 

A NOTABLE LIBEL CASE: The Criminal Prosecution of 
Theodore Lyman, Jr. by Daniel Webster. 8vo, uncut, 
pp. 117. Boston: Charles E. Goodspeed. $3.50 net. 

THE Rep BRANCH CRESTS: Déirdre, Meye, Cuchulain. By 
Charles Leonard Moore, 12mo, pp. 270. Philadelphia: 
Printed for the Author. 

Nuts To Crack, and Drawing-Room Magic. 
Schorb. Illus., 12mo, pp. 100. 
25 cts. 


Reality. By 
Second Series. [ilus., 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 


By George 
Laird & Lee. Paper, 








Scenery MAN, University Serene amend with large 
Historical Library, desires manuscript reading and book review- 
ing for spare time. secondary consideration. 

T. D, care Tae Dra. 


UTHOR’S ASSISTANT. Index’ roof-readi: typewrit: 
AA collecting date, ete. Wighest sebeeinen a, 
Address H. 8., care of Taz Dru. 


SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS 


“FIRST FOLIO EDITION” 

To be completed in 40 handy vols., size 41/,x61/,. Sold separately. 
Cloth, net, 50 cents; limp leather, net, 75 cents. (Postage 5 cents.) 
Send for descriptive booklet. 

THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY 
426-428 WEST BROADWAY 3 33 NEW YORK 























Expert help to authors. Criticism and revision by 
former New York editor. Resartus Lirerary 
© Bourgav, 27 William Street, New York. 


MSS 








FOR ANY BOOK ON EARTH write to H. H. TIMBY, 
Book Hunter. Catalogues free. 1st Nat. Bank Bidg., Conneaut, O. 














FIRST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS 
Including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth, Stevenson, 
Jefferies, Hardy. Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, 
Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The Largest and Choicest Col- 
lection offered for Sale in the World. issued and 
sent post free on application. Books bought. — Watrer T. 
Spencer, 27 New Oxford St., London, W. C., England. 





BY THE WAY! treo me KLIP? 


| Covers to Order | | Price List Pree | 


YOU CAN BIND one sheet or three hundred sheets in ten sec- 
onds. The Klip binds loose sheets, pamphlets, or magazines. 
H. H. BALLARD, 59 Pittsfield, Mass. 


STORY-WRITERS, poy te ey Poets — Do 


Historians, 
desire the honest criticism of 
book, or ita skilled revision and correction. or advice as to publication ? 
Such work, said George William Curti, is “ done as it should be by The 
Easy Chair’s friend and fellow laborer in M. Coan.” 
Terms by agreement. U-4.~4 } 1-42-14 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 























Instruction by mail in literary ition. 
Do You Courses oe to all needs. enna 
Revision, criticism, a sale of MSS. 


Write? 


Send for circular. 


EDITORIAL BUREAU, 
55 West 47th Street. New York. 


MANUSCRIPT — 


Typewritten, criticised in a helpful way, and corrected in 
faults of form and rhetoric. Our facilities are also at the 
service of authors epee in marketing MSS. Write 
os us freely and we will repl y to the best of - ability. We 
nhwnes | what is demanded in the way of form, and the 
= where articles are likely to find a market. Try us. 
WRITE FOR PRICES. 


OLD TOWNE AGENCY, P. 0. Box 1431, Boston, Mass. 
HANDY VOLUME CLASSICS, Pocket Edition 


Used by schools and colleges everywhere. 131 volumes. 
List price, 35 cts. per volume. (Price to schools, 25 cts.) 
SEND FOR LIST. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 


ALL OUT pe Eon Lt BOOKS PPLIED, 
BOOKS. no matter on what subject. Wit ua We can ei 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. Catalogues free. 

BAKER'S GREAT BOOK-SHOP, 14-16 Bright 8t., Braumenan, Exo. 


IDIOM NEUTRAL 


DICTIONARY with complete in accordance with the 


grammar, 
Resolutions of the International pet rf a brief history of the 


Neutral Language by M. A F. H 
JOHN P. SMITH PRINTING CO., 
72 Exchange Street, Rocuserse, N. Y. 


AUTOGRAPH ‘of FAMOUS PERSONS 


BOUGHT AND SOLD 
LETTERS WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
Send for Price Lists. 


One West 34th St., New York. 
Publisher of THE COLLECTOR. A monthly magazine for auto- 
graph collectors. One dollar a year. 


STANDARD AUTHORS IN SETS 

Balzac, Bronté, Bulwer, Carlyle, Cooper, Dickens, 
Dumas, Eliot, Fielding, Gibbon, Guizot, Hawthorne, 
Hugo, Irving, Poe, Reade, Ruskin, Scott, Smollett, 
Thackeray, Tolstoi. 


Send for Descriptive Booklet. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
FRENCH Sixth Avenue & 48th Street 


NEW YORK 
AND OTHER FOREIGN 


B O O K Ss NO BRANCH STORES 






































SEND FOR CATALOGUES 
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THE ASTOR EDITION OF POETS 
Is the best for schools and colleges. 89 volumes. 
List price, 60 cts. per vol. (Price to schools, 40 cts.) 

; SEND FOR LIST. 

THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 


Search for Information Made Easy 


Ask your librarian to let you see a copy of 
the Readers’ Guide. It furnishes an index 
to sixty-two current magazines. All arti- 
cles are indexed under subject and author. 
Cross references are full, comprehensive and 
intelligently edited. 


The H. W. Wilson Company, Minneapolis 
Publishers of the ONE-PLACE Bibliographies 


The Dura Library Binding 


Is the outgrowth of the Wales Improved 
Binding patented June 7, 1898, and is 
warranted to outwear any binding in use. 
Endorsed by many Librarians. It costs 
no more than by the old way, and will 
stand more than 100 per cent. more wear. 


A TRIAL ORDER IS SOLICITED 


J. RUFUS WALES, itxrtsorouar, mass: 











THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Library Department. 


We have sold books to librarians for fifty years. 
We have the largest stock in the largest book 
market in the country. 
We fill orders promptly, completely, and intelli- 
gently. 
Send for our new Clearance Catalogue. 


Wholesale Booksellers and Publishers, 
33-37 East 17th Street, Union Square, North, New York. 














Louisiana Purchase Leaflets 


Among the Old South Leaflets are several relating to the 
Louisiana Purchase. No. 105, The Account of Louisiana, 
prepared for Congress at the time of the purchase; No. 127, 
The Ordinance of 1784; No. 128, Official Vocuments relating 
to the Cession of Louisiana. Orher leaflets relating to the 
opening of the West are: The Ordinance of 1787; Manasseb 
Cutler’s Description of Ohio; Garfield’s Address on the 
Northwest Territory. 


5 cents a copy. $4.00 a hundred. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE LISTS. 


DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH WORK 
Old South Meeting House, 
WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 








VACATION TRAVEL 





Tue Cotorapvo 
Miptanp Ry. 


Reaches the prominent re- 
sorts and wonder spots of 
CoLoravo — affording the 
Grandest Views of Rocky 
Mountain Scenery. 

Pullman Library Observa- 
tion Cars — through the 
Mountains by daylight — 
and Pullman Tourist Cars 
Chicago to California. 


Write for books 
and summer rates 





H. C. BUSH, Traffic Manager . e : Denver, Coto. 
C. H. SPEERS, General Passenger Agent . Denver, Coto. 











H. W. JACKSON, Gen’l Agent, 306-7 Marquette Bldg., Cu1caco, Itt. 





OOK publishers and book journals are 
alike sustained by a book public. The 
people who read book journals are the ones 
who buy books. Daily papers and miscel- 
laneous journals have miscellaneous read- 
ers, some of whom are bookish people. All 
the readers of a book journal are bookish 
people. Tur Drv is preéminently a book 
journal, published solely in the interests 
of the book class, — the literary and culti- 
vated class. 


= DIAL is more generally consulted 
and depended upon by LiprARIANs in 
making up ORDERS FOR BOOKS than any 
other American critical journal; it cireu- 
lates more widely among RETAIL BOOK- 
SELLERS than any other journal of its class ; 
it is the accustomed literary guide and aid 
of thousands of PRIVATE BOOK-BUYERS, 
covering every section of the country. 























THE DIAL PRESS, FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO. 





